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Kv-K1vxism! 
Outrages in Kentacky. 


Four Men Killed and “everal Others Woun- 


ea. 

The ¢ity was filled with rumors last night of 
a terrible outrage said to have been committed 
by a party of Ka-Klux near Stamping Ground, 
Scott county, on Wednesday afternoon. 

It is said that the party was composed of 
nineteen armed and masked men, and that, 
without provocation, they attacted a number 
of negroes who were quietly ng along the 
road on their way to the village. The numer- 
ous reports, though conflicting In many re- 
spects, concur in the statement that the mask- 
ers rode upon the negroes, and commenced an 
indiscriminate firing into the crowd, killing 
three of them. ee: e 

It is further said that after committing this 
outrage, the maskers went to the Forks of Eik- 
horn, about ‘three miles south of Stamping 
Ground, where they overtook another party of 
negroes, and fired upon them also, wounding 
three of them. According to the story, this 
party happened to be prepared for such an 
emergency, and returned the fire, ranger bese of 
the attacking party, and causing the others to 
beat a hasty retreat. It is said that the dead 
masker proved to be a young man named Foree, 
a member of a family in high standing igglenry 
county. 

During yesterday negroes were reported to 
be constantly arriving at Frankfort from that 
portion of Scott county where the disturbance 
occurred, and that they seemed much alarmed 
by the wild rumors of the wholesale murder of 
their race by bands of the dreadful Ku-Klux.— 
Lowisville TJourval. 

sina 

Tue Way 1t 18 Donz.—A correspondent writ 
ing from Americus, (2d Congressional district 
of Georgia,) says that on the Istday of the late 
election there was but little trouble, but that 
after that ‘‘not a Republican in the county 
dared to work for his ticket."" After going into 
details about the numerous escapes from death 
by Republicans, he alludes to the troops sent 
for their protection. ‘The troops sent here 

were summoned to the polls to keep order, and 
they were more frightened than the citizens. 
They were told that if one white man was shot 
every one of them (the troops) would be imme- 
diately assassinated. They remained about one 


hour and returned to camp. From that time | 


the Democrats had every thing their own way.” 
In several other counties not a single Republi- 
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Thomas Garrett. 


(From the Wilmington (Del.) Commercial.) 
Thomas Garrett, who died fall cn ee 
honor, s. _ morning of tpn be , at the 
ripe a -one, was ® man of no com- 
on a aba. sp “= was an Abolitionist frem 
ae eel and peonehs ee —S a 
numbered among its supporters sages, 
and stetesmen, it had no more falchfal worker 
in its ranks than 

He has been saffering several from 
a disease of the bladder, which uently 
caused him most actite anguish, and has several 
times threatened his life. The severe pain at 
tending the disease, and the frequent surgical 
operations it rendered , have under- 


when he was prostrated by his last illness 
rave fears were entertained ef a fatal result. 
He has continued in the possession of his fac- 
ulties to the last, and has frequently expressed 
his entire willingness to die. 
Yesterday he was found to be sinking very 
rapidly. Just before midnight, last night, he 
commenced to speak, and some of those in 
attendance went close to his bed-side. He was 
evidently in some pain, and said: ‘ It is all 
peace, peace, peace, but no rest this side of the 
river.” He then breathed calmly on for some 
time. About half an hour later one of those 
in attendance ceased to hear his breathing, 
wy bending over him, found that his soul had 
ed. 
He retained a good deal of his strength 
through his illness, and was able to get up from 
his bed, every day, with the of one 


person. 

He will be buried in the Friends grave-yard, 
corner of Fourth and West streeta,on Saturday 
next, at 3 o'clock, P. M., and, in accordance 
with a written memorandum of an agreement 
made by him a year ago with them, the colored 
people will bear him to the grave, they having 
solicited of him that honor. 

He was born of Quaker parents, in Upper 
Darby, Delaware county, Pennsylvania, on the 
2lst of August, 1789, on a farm still in the 
possession of the family. His father, though a 
farmer, had been a scythe and edge-tool maker, 
and Thomas learned of him the trade, and his 
knowledge of it afterwards proved of the ut- 
most advantage to him. 

He grew . and married at Darby, his wife 
being Sarah Sharpless, and in 1820 they came 
to Wilmington to live, bringing with them 
several children, most of whom still live here. 

Some years after his arrival here his wjte 
died, and ih course of time he again married, 
his seeend wife beiag Rachel Mendenhall, who 
died in April, 1868, beloved and regretted by 
| all who knew her. 

His business career was one of vicissitude, 
but generally and ultimately successful, for he 
made the whole of the comfortable competence 
of which he died possessed after he was sixty 





can vote was cast. 
Major Whitely, it will be remembered, was 
the Republican candidate for Congress inthis dis- 
trict, and he would have had, in a fair election, 
about 8,000 majority. No certificate has yet 
been given to either candidate.— Chronicle, 


eg 


Witmineton, Jan. 19th.—The commander of 


the Federal troops in Robeson county bas tel- 
egraphed to Washington for more troops, the 
small number now in that county being unable 
to cope with the outlaws. 
precaution, @ squad of soldiers accompany eacb 
train on the Wilmington, Charlotte, and Ruth- 
erford Railroad. It is contended that but littl 

can be done toward the capture of the outlaws 
without a large body of men. 


a 


We learn from the Virginia papers that a 
drunken student in the University of Virginia 
wantonly shot a colored man last Monday. One 
of the local papers treated the whole @fair as a 
good joke, and headed its account, ‘“ Run 
Nigger, Run!’’ One of the other local papers, 
however, has the decency to denounce the shoot- 
ing a8 an outrage. 


eee 
The Lash in Virginia. 


Indignation Meeting of the Citizens of Fair- 
fax County. 

{n our issue of yesterday we printed a clip 
from the Alexandria Gazefte, announcing the 
pablic whipping of an offender, so sefttenced by 
the court. With a view to sh w the feelings 
of the people we print the following : 

The citizens of Fairfax Court House, Vir- 
ginia, are requested to meet at the Ostrander 
School-house, on Saturday evening, at 7 o'clock, 
to give expression to the pubKe judgment in 
regard to the late unwarranted judicial pro- 
ceeding of the County Judge of this county, in 


sentencing a citizen of the United States to a| 


barbarous and degradiog punishment, and to 
take such action as the meeting may resolve 
upon, with a view to an appeal to some control- 
ling authority to prevent a repetition of the 
outrage. 

Fairfax Court House, Va., Jan. 19, 1871. 

J.M. Foster, Bleeker Canfield, George Haux- 
hurst, George W. Roberts, Wm. Sager, A. J. 
Sager, N. O. Bond, 'T. R. Perlee. 

ursuant to the above call the citizens assem- 

bled at the residence of Mr. Ostrander, (the 
authorities having denied the use of the school- 
house,) when, upon motion, A. J. Sager was 
called to the chair, and ’. R. Perlee appointed 
secretary. The object of the meeting having 
been stated by the secretary, the following res- 
olutions were read and unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, at the January term of our County 
Court the presiding judge did sentence to be 
scourged a citizen of the United States, in de- 
fiance of the eonstitutional provision designed 
to protect the persons of citizens from such 
degrading punishment ; and whereas a failure 
On Our part to protest against may be taken as an 
indorsement of this judicial outrage : therefore, 

Resolved, That while we ure ever ready to 
discharge the obligation resting upon us to aid 
the authorities in the punishment of all offen- 


ders against the law, we hold that it is our | 


manifest duty to condemn this attempt to revive 
the penalties of a barbarous system lately 
buried uuder the condemnation of the civilized 
world. 

Resolved, That regarding the Constitation 
of the United States as the supreme law of the 
land, and the sole safeguard of our rights and 
liberties, we here renew our pledges of obedi- 
ence and fidelity thereto, cad ond 1 greet with 


satisfaction from the county official any proof | Promise” in bis opposition to slavery 


of deference for that authority. 

Resolved, That the people are the proper 
censors of the official acts of those who have 
been appointed to wield the public authority, 
and we hereby notify our political opponents 
that neither threats nor menaces shall deter us 
from the exercise of this long sanctioned right, 

— |< oe 


Freedmen’s Schools. 

The Freedmen’s Commission renews, at the 
beginning of a new year, its urgent appeal for 
aid in carryiyg on the work of schools and 
Christian teaching among the colored people 
of the South. Since the abolition of the Frasé- 
men’s Bureau, the aid given by the Govern 
ment, i. ¢., $10 per month for each thirty 
pupils, is withdrawn, and the schools and 
churches are supported by individual subscrip- 
tion. Itis hardly proper to urge this cause 
upon the charity of our readers, It is nota 
matter of charity, but of debt on one hand 
and self-defense on the other. We owe it to 
the negro to lift the weight of ignorance from 
him which we imposed, and from the day that 
we gave him the right of suffrage we owed it 
to eurselyes to render him fit to use it. 

The strongest argument in favor of exertion 
on their bebalf is the eagerness of the blacks 
to help themselves, in the account of which 
every report of the Commission evincides. Ia 
Georgia, night-schools were supported by the 
field-hands, gray-beaded old men coming after 
the day's. work with the children, each bring- 
‘og bis candle to light the shanty, and paying 
his penny for the Jesson. It is aswell for as 
te remember, too, that the negroes are an im- 
pulsive race, as easily disheartened as encour- 
aged; and that these first years of freedom 
and citizenship are « flood-tide in their lives 
of which it would be well to take advan >. 

What help you give us in the next five 
years, while the dullest negro is roused tos 
new ambition,” says one of themsevies, “ will 


As a measure of 





| years of age. While in the veginning of his 
| business career, as an iron merchant in this 
| city, @ wealthy rival house attempted to crush 
|him by reducing prices of iron to cost, but 
|Mr. Garrett, nothing dismayed, employed 
| another person to attend his store, put on his 
| leather apron, took to his anvil, and in the 
presecution of his trade, as an edge-tool maker, 
| prepared to support himself as long as this 
ruinous rivalry was kept up. ‘Thus, in the 
sweat of the brow of ene of the heroes and 
philanthropists of this age, was laid the foun- 
dation of one of the most extensive business 
houses that our city now boasts. His competi- 
| tor saw that no amount of rivalry could crush 
{aman thas self-supporting and gave up the 
| effort. 
| Of course, Thomas Garrett is best known for 
| his labors in behalf of the abolition of slavery, 
|and as a practical and effective worker for 
emancipation, long before the nation com 
menced the work of liberation and justice. 
Born a Quaker, he held with simple trust the 
| faith of the society that i 
| men to do the work he requires at their hands, 
} and throughout his life he never wavered in 
| his conviction that his Father had cailed him 
| to work in the cause to which he devoted him- 


| self. 


jof 24 or 25. He returned one day to his 
| father’s house, after a brief absence, and found 
| the family dismayed and indignant at the kid- 


God moves and inspires | 


| His attention was first directed to the in- | 
|iquity of slavery while he was a young mab | 


mined his naturally strong constitution, so that | the 


the driver distinctly to understand that he only 
paid for the woman and the yours ; 
the rest might walk. Theyal in, however, 
and finally escaped, of course the two children 
born in shovery amongst the rest. 

Six weeks afterwards the slaveholders fol- 
lowed them, and, incited, it is said, by the 
Cochrans and James A. Bayard, commenced 
a suit against Mr. Garrett, claiming all the 
fugitives as slaves. Mr. Garrett's friends claim 
that the jury was packed to secure an adverse 
verdict. The trial came on before Chief Jus- 
tice Taney and Judge Hall, in the Ma 
nae: had hg nner States bmg Basen at 

ew Castle re ng the proseca- 
tors, and Wale the Seiden There were 
four trials in all, We have 


the juries awarded even heavier damages than 
the plaintiffs claimed, and the judgments swept 
—- every dollar of his property. 

hen the trials were concluded Mr. Garsett 
arose, the court being adjourned, made a speech 
of an hour to the large crowd in the court-room, 
in the course of which he declared his intention 
to redouble his exertions, so help him God. 
His bold assertion was greeted with mingled 
cheers and hisses, and at the-conclusion.ef his 
speech one of the jurors who had convi im 
strode across the benches, grasped his hand, 
and begged his forgiveness. ~ 

Mr. Garrett kept his pledge and redoubled 
his exertions. The trial advertised him, and 
such was the demand on him for shelter, that 
he was compelled to put another story on his 
back buildings. His friends helped him to 
start again in business, and commencing anew 
in his 60th year with nothing, he again amassed 
a hand compet , generously con- 
tributing all the while to every work in behalf 
of the down-trodcen blacks or his suffering 
fe'low-men of any color, 

In time the war came, and, as he remarked, 
the nation went into the business by the whole- 
sale, so he quit his retail operations, having, 
after he commenced to keep @ record, hel 
off over 2,700 slaves, and no inconsiderable 
number before that time. 

In time, too, he came to be honored instead 
of execrated for his noble efforts. Wilming- 
ton became an abolition city, and for once at 
least a prophet was not without henor in his 
own city. Mr. Garrett continued his interest 
in every reform up to his last illness, and prob- 
ably his last appearance in any public capacity 
was as president of a woman suffrage meet- 
ing, in the city hall, afew months ago, which 
was addressed by Julia Ward Howe, Lucy 
Srone, and Henry B. Blackwell. 

He lived to see the realization of his hopes 
for universal freedom, and in April last, on the 
occasion of the great parade of the colored 
people in this city, he was carried through our 
streets in an open barouche, surrounded by the 
men io whose behalf he had labored so faith- 
fully, and the guards around his carriage carry- 
| ing banners with the inscription, “Our Moses.” 

A Moses he was to their race, but unto him 

| it was given to enter into the promised land 
toward which he had set his face persistently 
and almost alune for more than half 8 century. 

He was beloved almost to adoration by his 
dusky-iued friends, and in the dark days of 
the beginniny of the war, which every Wil- 
mingtoniaa will remember witha shudder, in 
those days of dvubt, confusion, and suspicion, 
without his kaowledge or consent, Thomas 
Garrett's house was constantly surrounded and 
watched by faithfal black men, resolved that, 
come weal come woe to them, no harm should 








| napping of a colored woman in their employ.s| come to the benefactor of their race. 


| ‘Thomas immediately resolved to follow the 
| kidnappers, and so started in pursuit. Some 
| peculiarity about the track made by their 
| wagon enabled him to trace them with ease, 
; and he followed them bya devious course from 

Darby to a place near the navy-yard in Phila- 
| delphia, snd then by inquiries, etc., tracked 
|them to Kensington, where he found them, 
| and, we believe, secured the woman's release. 
During this ride, he afterwards assured his 
i friends, he felt the iniquity and abominatien 
| of the whole system of ieee borne in upon 
| his mind so strongly as to fairly appal him, 
;and he seemed to feel a voice within him 
| assuring him that his work in life must be to 
help and defend this persecuted race. 

From this time forward he never failed to as- 
sist any fugitive from slavery on the way to free- 
dom, and, of course, after his removal to this 
city his opportunities for this were greatly. in- 
creased, and in course of time his house be- 
came known as one of the refuges for fugi- 
tives. The sentiment of this community was 
at that time bitterly averse to any word or 
effort against slavery, and Mr. Garrett had 
but half a dozen friends who stood by him. 
Nearly all others looked on him with suspicion, 
or positive aversion, and his house was con- 
stantly under the surveillance of the police, 
who then, sad to say, were always on the watch 
for any fugitive from bondage. Thomas was 
not disheartened or dismayed by the lack of 
popular sympathy or approval. He believed 
the Lord was on his side, and cared nothing 
for the adverse opinion of men. 

Many and learning stories are told of the 
| men and women he helped away, some of them 
full of pathos, and some decidedly amusing. 
| He told the latter, which related to his inge- 
| nious contrivances for assisting fugitives to 
| escape the police, with much pleasure in his 
| later years. We could repeat many of them, 
| but this is not the time or place. The necessity 
| of avoiding the police was the only thing, how- 
| ever, which ever tye = a any secrecy 

of his o and in other ts he 

was “ —aee concealment and without com 
. was 
| a@ man of unusual persenal bravery and of pow- 
| erful physique, and did not present an encour- 
aging object for the bullying intimidation by 
which the pro-slaverymen of that day generally 
overawed their opponents. He seems to have 
scarcely known what fear was, and though 
irate slave-holders often called on him to learn 
the whereabouts of their slaves, he met them 
placidly, never denied having helped the fugi- 
tives on their way, positively refused to give 
them any information, and when they flour- 
ished pistols, or bowie knives te enforce their 
demands, he calmly pushed the weapons aside, 
and told them that none but peo ng resorted 
to such means to c their ends. 

He continued his labors, thus, for years, 
helping all who came to him, and making no 
concealment of his readiness to do so. His 
firmness and courage slowly won othérs, first 
to admire, and then to assist him, and theditthe 
band of ae ieat 4 ry - was chief, 

wall incla in ite number 
= of all ranks and differing creeds, and, sin- 
gular as it may seem, even numbering some 
ardent Democrats in its ranks. He in 
conversation with the present writer and others, 
frequently acknowledged the valuable services 
of two Roman Catholies,of Irish birth, still 
living in this city, who were ever faithful to 
him, and will now be among those who most 

decease. 





} 





send us further on our way than an 
spurring afterward."—N. Y, Tribune ee m 


He was a hero in a life-time fight, an up- 
right, honest man in his dealings with men, a 
tender-husband, a loving father, and, above all, 
a man who loved his neighbor as himself, and 
righteousness and truth better than ease, 
safety, or worldly goods, and who never let any 
fear of harm to person or property sway him 
from doing his whats duty to the uttermost. 

He was faithful among the faithless, upright 
and just in the midst of a wicked and perverse 
| generation, and lived te see his labors re- 

warded and approved in his own life time, and 
| then, with joy that the right had triumphed by 
mightier meaus than his own, with thankful- 
ness for the past, and with calm trust in the 
future, he to the reward of the just. 
He has fought a good fight, he has finished his 
course, he has kept the faith. 
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General John A. Logan, the new 
Kilineis U. 8. Senator. 





John A. Logan was born in Jackson county, 
Illinois, in 1826. His father, a physician, 
came to the United States from Ireland a few 

ears earlier, and bis mother was a Tennessean. 
| torment received his education from sueh schools 
as the locality and time afforded. The first 
regiment of [}linois infantry which volunteered 
for the Mexican war elected Logan lieutenant. 
He served until 1848, having been adjutant of 
his regiment during a greater portion of the 
campaign, and returned to his home with an 
honorable military reputation. 

In the same year he commenced the stud 
of law with his uncle, Alex. M. Jenkins, for- 
merly Lieutenant Governor of Illinois, aad the 
following year was chosen clerk of Jackson 
county. In Louisville he continued his law 
studies, and in due time entered upon the prac- 
tice of his professien with his uncle. In 1853 
he was elected Prosecuting Attorney for the’ 
Third Judicial District of Illinois; in the same 
year he was chosen to the Legislature, and 
was three times in succession re-elected. He 
was a Presidential elector in 1856, and in 1858 
was elected to Congress by the Demecrats, 
who sent him there again in 1860. 

During the Douglass-Lincoln campaign he 
favored the former. On the breaking out of 
the sesession trouble, he at once placed him- 
self on the side of the Unien, and left Wash- 
ington in 1861 to fight in the ranks at Bull 
Run. After the disaster he retarned to IIli- 
nois, where his efforts in gathering together 
volunteers for the suppression of the rebellion 
are well remem . In September of that 
year he went-again southward as colonel of the 


battle, Belmont, he narrowly esca death, 
his horse being shot under him. He was con- 
stantly in active serviee, and in leading his 
regimeut in the assault at Fort Donelson, re- 
ceived a wound which for some time disabled 
him. In 1862 he was promoted brigadier 
general of volunteers, for services at Pittaburg 
— under Grant. dghti 

no bis subsequent. at Vicksburg, 
inner Atlanta, and as eum 
of Grants Army of the Tennessee as Major 
General, he won a national reputation. 

Logun is an indefatigable worker, « keen 
poiltical strategist, an aggressive and popular 
stump speaker, of a variety likely to have more 
influence at the West than in Sénate, and 
aman more likely to make his mark by his 

tinacity, courage, and tremendous will than’ 
3 the ee qualifications that give emi- 
nence to men the other representative of 
Lilivois 19 the upper House. ; 


The mean-spirited 
sae af a 
“Colored Methodist 
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a beautiful edifice, and admirably adapted in 
all its for public worship. It is a credit 
to our Zion, is exerting 8 widespread and 

werful influence io the cause of our Divine 

aster. The church, during the Sabbath ser- 
vices, is usually filled to ite utmost capacity, 
and its social meetings are well attended, and 
are spiritual. We are profited and instructed 
under the able ministry of a beloved pastor, the 
eloquent Dr. Newman, who officiates with die- 
tinguished ability. ‘This eminent and success- 
fal servant of the church is greatly esteemed 
for his piety, faithfulness, and learning. It 
may interest you to know that among its regu- 
lar attendants are numbered the three first offi- 
cers of the nation—our patriotic President, the 
incorruptible Grant ; our Viee-President, the 
genial and estimable Colfax, a statesman with- 
out a blemish in public or private life; our 
Chie‘ Justice, the honored Chase, whom we re- 
gret is now detained in New York city «* - 
disposition. The Mayor of Washington, Hon. 
Mathew G. Emery, who thirty years ago left 
New Hampshire, and by his industy, ity, 
and integrity, has secured position and opa- 
lence. It is ann to mention the many 
men of national reputation, distinguished fer 
abitity and Uhristian excellence, whom we re- 
gard as devout and sincere worshipers at our 
altars. 


t 


I bave heard reflections on the Administra- 
tion ‘or neglecting our denomination, which 
contributed 80 largely to its success, and also 
in preserving the nation’s life; but we have 
no cause for complaint in the matter of a 
pointments to office. Although itis not practi- 
cable to consult or urge sectarian considera- 
tions, and it is not done, yet I have no doubt 
we are fairly represented. In Washington 
several honored members of our church hold 
Official positions. Hon. John Allison, Regis- 
ter of the Treasury; Col. Graham, Assistant 
Register; Prof. arshall, First Assistant 
Postmaster General; Judge Fisher, United 
States District Attorney ; Judge Snell, Police 
Justice ; Rev. Dr. Newman, Chaplain United 
Senate, and probably others whose names do 
not occur tome. Among the many holding 
prominent and subordinate positions may be 
included myself, as Collecter of Interpal Rev- 
enue for the District of Columbia. 

Washington is greatly misreprented; a tem- 
porary residence of five years there has disa- 
bused my mind, and I believe the city is as 
exempt from dissipation, lawlessness, and 
crime as any community of its size on this 
continent. The morbid taste may find the evil 
and not the good, but my eyes are attracted 
more by the virtues than the vices of erring 
humanity. I rejoice there is so much that is 
commendable and praiseworthy, and so many 
evidences of improvement. Congress is also 
unjustly abused. I do not believe you can 
find an equal number of men congregated to- 
gether in political or business circles more ex- 
emplary or temperate. The most of the hon- 
orable men constituting the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives deserve 
respect for the purity of their character, their 
sobriety, fidelity and patriotism. ‘‘ With 
charity for all and malice towards none,”’ let 
us do justice to ourpablicmen. Asan Ameri- 
can, | have a national pride in our Capitol, and 
desire itto become worthy of our great nation. 
A commendable spirit ef enterprise is now 
manifested in its embelishment, and a stranger 
who has not been there for a few years past 
would be surprised at its rapid growth and 
improvement. 

As for New England, what shall I say of her? 
I love her and her institutions of piety, charity, 
and learning. I am in sympathy with her 
glorious history, and ardently desire her pros- 
perity. Permit me to remark that as an execu- 
tor of the estate of a departed father in Israel, 
the late Jonathan Barker, of Portsmouth, N. 
H., I hold, in pursuance of the 17th article of 
his will, one thousand dollars for the benefit of 
the enterprise recently located in Boston, the 
Methodist Theolegical Seminary, in which you 
are particularly interested, and also other be 
queste in which several interests of our church 
are remembered as beneficiaries of his provi- 
dent ¢eare. ‘ 

Also, as & token of my appreciation of the 
Seminary, I now donate one thousand dollars 
toward its permanent endowment ; the wg 
pal to be funded, and the interest applied in 
sustaining the institution. I contribute not in 
my own name, but as derived from a dearly 
beloved and fondly cherished son, who was 
familiar with the institution before its removal 
from Goncord, N. H. ° 


To his memory I raise this monument, more 
beneficial, and I trust more endaring, than 
ite shaft or marble tablature. I may at a 
‘utare time add to its proportions, but I can- 
not do anything commensurate to his manly 
virtues and spirit, or exclusive of my estimate 
of his unsullied and beautiful character. In 
memory of that papemaiianed and gallant offi- 
cer, of whom I was justly proud, I dedi 
sum I have mentioned to charity and pious 
teachings, in aiding indigent students prepar- 
ing for the gospel ministry. 
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race’ be kept free from the distasteful con- 
tact? Did the Rev. Charles Avery, that gooj 
old Christian gentleman, endow a college that 
there might be a d dividing line between 
the races? Did y—‘“My dear colored 
brethren, I give you this edifiee for your use 
that you may in no way offend my race, while 
you arein the pursuit of knowledge?” No, 
assuredly, no; schools were established and 
Avery College endowed that, while the struggle 
for equal rights was waging, the youthful minds 
of our race might not be left in darkness. 

Again, what has social equality to do with 
the question of equal school privileges? Are 
families bound to social intercourse because 
their children attend the same school? Be- 
cause aman votes the same ticket with you 
are iz bound to put his name on your visiting 
list? The idea is ridiculous, and must certainly 
emanate from some newly-awakened Rip Van 
Winkle, whose sleep-bedimmed ideas cannot 
ow pace with this enlightened age. 

e are all human beings, fashioned by the 
same Divine Power. We are subject to acom- 
mon destiny, and to a common law, both human 
and divine. We bear the same burdens, re- 
sponsibilities, and punishments. God has made 
no exceptions in His t law. He made no 
“dominant mace,” and, thank God! the great 
liberal spirit that is now pervading the nation, 
the only spirit that makes our dear country 
truly great, noble, and Christian, has also 
colons from its laws every exception. 

The school laws of Pennsylvania contain no 
such degrading sentiments as pervade the arti- 
cle I answer ; that question is with the people. 
By equal taxation all sustain the public schools, 
and justice maintains an equal right to, and 
share of, their privileges and benefits. To 
argue this fact would show as great ignorance 
of the laws of the country as does that misera- 
ble attempt to disprove it. 

It claims that having mixed schools would 
give colored teachers no employment, a senti- 
ment well illustrated by the woman who would 
not let her son go into the water until he could 
ewim. Again, that ‘‘we are not ready for the 
change.’’ Can the instructor of youthful minds, 
living in such an age of progress as the pres- 
ent, give utterance to such ideas and endeavor 
to prove them? Colored men being elected to 
Congress from the South; the whole liberal 
spirit of the country rejoicing thereat ; a col 
ored teacher in charge of a white school in 
Massachusetts ; mixed schools existingin Mead- 
ville and Corry, in our own State; and yet 
“we are not ready for the change! Will the 
people of Philadelphia and Allegheny accept 
this as an axiom and quietly fold their fopte 
upon it? Perhaps the writer is not ready for 
the change, but I dare affirm that his individual 
assertion will not be applicable to the thousands 
in this community who are not only ready 
themselves, but, by their labor and earnestness | 
in the cause of human rights, will oblige their | 
fiercest opponent to be ready also. 

The voice of the article speaks from the 
graves of the past. Its echoes strive to arouse 
the spirit of prejudice to renewed vigor, which, 
sorely wounded in the struggle, has lain down 
to die; but, thank God! the shouts of coming 
victory drown its feeble notes ; and there comes 
atime not far distant when prejudice will be 
so surely dead that all the artillery of the 
earth, combined in one great blast, will not 
avail to raise it from its deep, deep grave. 

It is our task to hasten this great day of vic- 
tory, and doubly is he traitorous who forges 
weapons our enemies—who gives his vote 
for the director who would deny his child a 
place in any school, or deny any teacher that 
position in any school which his talents clain— 
not only is he a traitor to himself and his race, 
but to those noble minds that have been war- 
“* a century against his oppression. 

ough this duty devolves upon each and 
every one of us, yetit is colored teachers’ peculiar 
and solemn duty so to educate their pupils that 
they may be in advance of the times, and thus 

ly to meet the progress of the They 
must consult their pupils’ interest Arst, their 
own next, and if it be that their work be sus- 
pended, their position lost in serving the ad- 
vaneement of progress, they should glory in 

a gee to a glorious cause. ith 
“4 o'er head and heart within,” let them put 
their whole energy in the work and ‘make thet 
place for themselves for which their talents fit 
them. Lose position, friends, if need be. If 
there be no niche for them in their day and 
age opps they thus remove many an obstacle 
the march of progress for future genera- 
tions, who will win the race. 


‘* Be not like dumb driven cattle, 
But be heroes in the strife ;’’ 
Wounded, maybe, in the battle, 
For the cause we'll lose a life. 


‘* Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursaing,’’ 
We've no time to stand and wait 
A. M. G. 





A Bosrom illicit distiller of whiskey, who 
was fined $200,000 under the United States 
revenue laws and failed to pay, was sentenced 

ears’ imprisonment, in whatever jail 
in the State suited him best. He chose Lenox 
gad with his wife occupies icely furnished 


of the 

jail and the privilege of going to 
The other prisoners thers are about to 
be transferred to Pittsfield; but this gentle- 
men is of the opinion that the 3 
not legally remove him withoet his giving his 
the change. He is as tenacious of 
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loud in the utterance of their thoughts. This 
did not keep famine from the convent door, 
however® there came a day when the store- 
house was barren as a Southern field trodden 
by Morgan’s cavalry. 

A loud knocking resounded at the gate, and 
@ Messenger appeared, startied aud breathless. 
A deputation from Donaldsonville, a dozen 
miles northward on the river, from the house of 
the Sisters of Charity, waited to know if Mere 
Shannon would receive the Sisters and their 
thirty orphan girls, whose asylum had suc- 
cumbed to the eli of war, and who were 
houseless and hungry at lonaldsonville. 
Mother Shannon is a brave woman, but she 
bleached a little. The nuns were astonished at 
the newly discovered distress, and for the mo- 
ment thought only of a miracle. 

“ Mon Dieu,” cried Mother Shannon, “it is 
impossible! We have no food; New Orleans 
is under Gen. Butler, and communication with 
the city, so far as the supplies are concerned, 
is beyond my power. Much as I-regret it—” 

But she could not send the refusal. The 
sisters and their whole flock of orphans were 
soon as comfortable within St. Michael’s walls 
as cherry welcome and kindly hands could 
make them. Mother Shannon sat at her desk 
and wrote something like this: 

“Sin—We have no food, but we have or. 
phans, ‘Inclosed is a draft for $2,000, and an 
order we desire to have filled, with your per- 
mission, at New Orleans.’’ 

A faithful colored man was the deputation 
who bore this document to Beast Butler. The 
General asked a few questions ; the contraband 
proved intelligent, and the Beast learned the 
situation. A day or two later a supply train 
reached St. Michael’s, and the messenger was 
intrusted with a note from the Beast, which 
read something like this : 

“Madam—I am sincerely sorry you and 
your charge should suffer innocently by this 
cruel war. Should other misfortunes reach 
you, please inform me at once.”’ 

The supplies sent were found to be just 
double the quantity of each article ordered; and 
although the draft was not returned, $2,000 in 
cash eame in its place, and supported the thirty 
orphans through later and more bitter times. 
Few knew of this action of Gen. Butler, and he 
never told it. On many succeeding occasions 
he was called upon in the same straightforward, 
womanly way for aid and protection, and in 
every instance were both given, justly and with 
the courtesy of a gentleman. The children of 
rebel soldiers, failen on the wrong side of a cruel 
war, had reason to know what a strange kind 
of “ Beast’”’ Butler was at New Orleans, and the 
nuns’ notions of “ Yankees’’ were very mate- 
rially modified. Mother Shannon's ideas be- 
came gradually, ‘‘When Gen. Butler finds 
Southern ladies who do not forget that they 
are such, they find Gen. Butler a gentleman.” 
—Chicago Post. 
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The Alabama Case. 


The Pali Mall Gazette says: ‘‘The announce- 
ment, made apparently on authority, that the 
new Ameriean Minister will be instructed to 
reopen negotiations on the Alabama claims, 
will be received in Engiand with some surprise 
and more satisfaction. The controversy be- 
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if the then 
live side by side with the whites, has actually 
worked himself into the belief that it haa verily 
occurred. The deplorable ynoraace of the 
‘history of the West Indies,” (so many versions 
of whieh have been published in Kngland in 
the presen ent ion,) which this ‘* startling 
proposition” betrays, is only equalled by its 
imaccuracy. 
The West Iadia Islands, from Trinadad to 
Jamaica, are popalated principally by descend- 
ants of the A race. Since the abolition 
of slavery, in 1836 and 1838, there has been a 
steady onward mareh of improvement in their 
condition and a four-sided advance in eiviliza- 
ee It a oe that an enormous falling off 
in the staple crops (sugar, rum, and molasses) 
followed eamedienely on the heels of émanci- 
tion, but this was from the extensive with- 
rawal of British capital, and the consequent 
abandonment of the cultivation of the estates, 
and vot from the laziness or incompeteacy of 
the late slaves. A few years of struggling, in 
which the freed people cultivated sweet pota- 
toes, yams, eddoes, 4 ts, arrow- 
root, tous les mois, bread-nat, bread-fruit, and 
other of the innumerable tropical vegetables 
and fruit, while the estates were falling grad- 
ually into the hands of resident proprietors, 
and the prospect began to brighten, when sud- 
denly they were dimmed by the abolition of the 
sugar protection duty by the British Parlia- 
ment, and slave grown sugar was admitted into 
England in competition with the free grown 
sugar of the colonies. A season of depression, 
despondency, and bankruptcy in ensued, 
and again the ‘‘lazy oleaginou® black, who 
lived and revelled in his savage independence, 
basking in the sunshine, or else waiting with 
gaping mouth for the falling of the luscious 
mango, or the more nutritious bread-fruit,” was 
blamed and abused for What he had ne more to 
do with than the man iu the moon. 
Several years of renewed effort and per- 
severing struggling, and confidence was re- 
stored in the minds of men in Europe, who 
possessed the wealth, and whose sagacity and 
experience taught them that the vaticinations 
of the haters of the negro were belied on every 
hand by the facts, and to-day the productive- 
ness of nearly every island is vastly increased, 
and still increasing. The revenues have im- 
mensely increased ; institutions formerly sup- 
ported at enormous cost to the home govern- 
ment have been handed over to the colonial 
government, who support them, and in every 
instance with greater economy and efficiency. 
In the carrying out of all this machinery, col- 
ored men are everywhere connected and asso- 
ciated. They possess as much intelligence, 
control as much wealth, and wield as much in- 
fluence as any other class. In fact the question 
of color in itself is execrated more among the 
educated and eulightened Europeans than any 
one else. It is from a knowledge of these 
facts, and a knowledge of the general pains- 
taking of men like Mr. Schurz, that we consider 
his proposition ‘‘startling.’”” We propose at 
another time t6 advert to seme of the other 
statements of “the victorious chief.”— The 
Loussianian. 
re 


President Grant. 








It is not often that a public man so success- 
fully overrides detraction and calumny as 
General Grant has done. ver since his elec- 
tien he has encountered more malicious slau- 
ders than any public officer in our history. 
The libels that have been hurled at his charac- 
ter have been of the very worst sort possbile— 
sueh as charges of venality and fraud—charges 
that have been woven with the most consum- 


| mate skill into a web of fiction, bearing all 


the veri-similitude that art could give it. Grant 


| is the most unguarded man that ever stood 


conspicuously before the people ; and every ad- 
vantage has been taken of his ingeniousness 
to secure a woof for the tissues of lies that his 
enemies have told. These falsehoods have 
been Spun, too, with the most remarkable per- 
sistence, the most persevering obstinacy, and 





tween the two countries is one which English- 
men need net be ashamed to own that they | 
heartily wish to see settled. * * * What- | 
ever may be said in occasional moments of 

irritation, the thoughts of war with the United | 
States would effect Englishmen with feelings | 
of far greater repugnance than the thoughts oi | 
war with any other Power. It does not follow | 
from this that such a war is impossible, any | 
more than it follows that family quarrels are | 
impossible because good men regard them with | 
exceptional dislike. But it does follow that | 
Englishmen may honorably make, and will be | 
disposed to make, greater efforts to avoid a} 
war with America than they would be willing 

| to make in any similar case. Nor is it only a' 
| matter of feeling with them. There need be 

| no hesitation about admitting that the pros- | 
pect of such a war gives them great and just | 
uneasiness. They know of what vast efforts | 
the United States are capable, and they know | 
that in a struggle between them and Great 
Britain neither nation would be likely to give 
in so long as they had any power of continu- 
ing the fight. 

‘‘They know further, thatin such a struggle 
England has nothing te gain but the preserva- 
tion of her honor, and much to lose besides 
mere credit. She is far more vulnerable than 
the United States. Her territories are more 
scattered; her commerce is greater; she has | 
not the same reserve of men who are soldiers | 
by habit and instinct before they are made so by | 
by training ; she has burdens of debt and pau- 
perism,which @ new country is either free from 
or far more able to bear; she has relations with 
Kuropean Powers which may be complicated at 
any moment by the existence of an outstanding 
quarrel with America. It would be idle to deny 
or overlook this aspect of the Alabama ques- 
tion. If it is any satisfaction to the Ameri- 
can people to know that the present state of our 
relations with them is a cause of genuine anx 
iety in this country, and that if the differences 
between us could once be reduced to a mere 
question of money, we should be careless of any 
award that settled them, they may enjoy that 
satisfaction to the full. We hate the notion of 
a war with the United States; we know how 
serious a danger it might be to us; we know 
that thie feelings now cherished toward us by 
the mass of the American people may easily be 
)fanned into overt hostility ; we desire to do 
anything we oan in honor and fairness to lay 
those feelings to rest. oe so argue 
‘great mismanagement if with this temper exist- 

on our side, and with the real desire to be 
good friends with , which we believe to 
gel felt in America, existi 
t 
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the most systematic artfulness of any lies ever 
fabricated against an innocent man. 

But Grant has lived them all down. He 
stands to-day at the head of the nation without 
a single one of these calumnies believed by any 
mentionable number of the people of this 
country. He holds up his bead, perfectly un- 
seathed by the arrows of persecution, and his 
character is purer and bri.hter in the estima- 
tion of three-fourths of the inhabitants of the 
Union to-day than when he was the admired 
and beleved commander of our army on its 
return from victory four years and a half ago. 

The simple fact is that Grant is an honest 
man. So his reputation to-day, after all the 
abuse and malignity and villainy that has been 
encountered, is purer and brighter than ever.- 
Chicago Post. — 
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Tue St. Louis Democrat remonstrates co- 
gently with those “ Liberal Republicans whom 
it helped to elect to the Legislature, and who 
have voted in caucus, and in the two houses to 
make Frank Blair a Senator. Its article has 
the pregnant title, ‘‘ Who is responsible ?’’ 
That is a rash question to be asked from that 
quarter. 

The Democrat led off in the revolt-from the 
Republican party. Being the only Republican 
daily generally read throughout Missouri, it 
was able to carry a large portion of the party 
with it. Under its prompting, “ Liberal” Ke- 

ublicans voted for Democratic candidates, and 

emocrats voted for “ Libera! ’’ Republicans. 
The coalition swept the State. Thereupon, the 
Democrat perceived, what everyone alee had 
seen before, that the victory enured to the sole 
benefit of the Democratic party, and attempted 
to whistle back those whom it had led into the 
Democratic camp. It was too late. .Victors 
in a common py 8 seldom dissolve partner- 
ship in the very hour of triumph. Twelve or 
fifteen “‘ Liberal’ Republicans in either house 
had gone too fur ever to be recalled ; and they 
have made Blair Senator, and probably made 
their bed henceforth with their allies in the 
late canvass. The Democrat has sacrificed it- 
self to a causeless spleen against Gov. Mc- 
Clarg.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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“Five negroes in Congress! Five kinky- 
haired, long-heeled, thick-lipped semi-barba- 
rians to sit in the halls of Congress and euact 
laws to govern thirty millions of intelligent 
Caucassians.”"—Joliette Signal, (Copperhead. ) 

Intelligent Caucassians”’ is good. Let Mr. 
Nasby eanoteon’t. But will the indig- 
nant Signal mao tell us bow many of the 
“thirty millions”—especially that portion of 
them who vote the Democratic ticket—are as 
“intelligent” as are those five “kinky-haired 
representatives of the four millions ef negroes 
in the United States? We undertake to say 
that those “five negroes” are intellectualiy 
and morally as much superior to the mass of 
the Democratic party as black diamonds are 

y more valuable than snow im- 
ages.’ ‘ournal, 


“Look here, “Squire, where was yeou 
born?” said a persistent Yankee to a five 
minutes’ acquaintance. “I was born,’ said 

“ptreet, No. 
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‘ferent languages—German, French, and Ital- 
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in the South of the United States. The ob 

jection of language is even-more flimsy. At 
all times and in all countries people of different 
nationalities, aud eonsequently speaking differ- 
ent languages, have lived uhdér one govern- 
ment. It is tree that in most cases their uaion 
was accemplished by conquest; and, as the 
weaker of the two was usually trampled upon 
by the stronger, dissatisfaction and insurrec- 
tion were the natural and necessary results ; 
but, where people of different nationalities 
have united, out of their, own free will, and 
enjoy the same rights and liberties, the lan- 
guage has never been a serious difficulty. The 
German inbabitants of Alsace and Lorraine 
would certainly not become Prussians if they 
were allowed a vote on the question ; while the 
[rish, though speaking English, hate the very 
name of England. In Switzerland three dif- 


ian—are spoken in the different agctions of the 
country, yet the people have lived peaceably 
together for centuries under a republican gov- 
ernment, and do not show any desire, ever to 
dissolve their union. 

The objection on the ground of religion, 
though apparently more important, is not based 
on any more solid foundation. It is certainly 
true that the Irish Catholics are one of the 
most troublesome elements in our body-politic. 
There seems to be an inherent disability to 
understand and respect republican institutions ; 
and though they claim equal rights for them- 
selves to the fullest extent, they are by no 
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Our Perlodical Premiums. 


We call attention to our inducements, in 


the way of premiums, to obtain subscribers for | 
the New Nationat Era. We offer for one | 
subscriber sending $3 one copy of the New| 


Nationa Era one year and either of the fol- | 


lowing periodicals : The American Agricultur- | in itself to silence all these objections. In all 


ist for one year, published monthly, containing | 
44 large pages, adapted to the fa'm, garden, 
and househo!d—the subscription price of the | 
Agriculturist alone is S150; or Peters’ Musi- 
eal Monthly, full of musical gems. This 
wonthly we will send for six months—the 
subscription price for that period being $1.50 ; | 
also, the Gem of the West. a monthly, full of 
good reading, incidents of the late war, and | 
one of the finest dollar magazines in the | 
country. 

In addition to the above we offer either Har- 
per's New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Batar, | 


° | men. The rights of the negro have certainly 


| a powerful influence over the weaker one, and 
| as long as the rights and freedom of the latter 
are not abrogated, as they are considered equals 


means willing to concede them to all other 


| not been secured through the assistance of 
| Irish voters. What would have become of the 
| Democracy in the North long ago if it had not 

been for those valuable tools, who are always 
ready when there is a lawless act, an outrage 
to be perpetrated? No negro persecution could 
ever have been started, no repeating would 
ever decide an election. Nevertheless, it would 
be very unfair to ascribe such outrages simply 
to the fact of their being Catholics. Lawless- 
ness rather seems @ national peculiarity with 
them, for it does not manifest itself among the 
hundreds of thousands of Catholics among our 
population who belong to other nations. There 
are many Germans who are Catholics, besides 
French, Italians, Spaniards, and Creoles, who 
are undeniably as quiet, respectable, and law- 
abiding people as any Other among the inhabi- 
tants of the country. We never heard that the 
Catholics in the South made themselves partic- 
| ularly conspicuous in the rebellion, but we do 
know that Jerrerson Davis, Sronewatt. J ack- 
son, and Rogert KE, Les were orthodox Pro- 
testants. 

There is another argument, strong enough 





relations, between nations as between individ- 
uals, the party stronger through intellect, 
knowledge, or energy, will necessarily exercise 


in every respect, and as long as that influence 
has a tendency to promote progress and pros- 
perity, there is no reason to complain of it, 
even if in the course of time the one should be, 
as if it were, absorbed by the other. Now, the 
people of the United States possess this power 
of absorption in the highest degree. They 
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tation is already established. 

We will send Lippincott’s Magazine one year 


and the New Natronat Era one year to any one | 


sending us five dollars. 
a 
Wantep IumepratELy—Thirty agents to can- | 
vass the District of Columbia for aebscribers | 
to the New Natrona Era. A liberal per- | 
centage paid. Apply immediately at this | 
office. 


— 

Wantryp in Battimore—Ten agents to can 
vass that city for subscribers for the New 
Nationa Era. A liberal percentage allowed. 
Apply at this office, either in person or by | 
letter. Good references required. Also, agents | 
wanted for the State of Maryland. 
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Nortice.—Mr. Eumanvet Dova ass will learn | 


of something to his advantage by calling at this | .. ne had obtained during the past year ia re- 


office. 





We gespectfully call the attention of our | 
subscribers to the fact that the enclosed notices | 


of the expiration of the time for which they | 
bave sabscribed, is also intended as a request | 


that they renew their subscriptions for another | 
year. 





Imaginary Danger of Annexa- 
tion. 


| amounted to $655,548, and 2,047,971 pounds of 


One of the ‘reasons alleged by those most | 
vehemently opposed to the annexation of San 
Domingo, is the demoralized condition of the 
inhabitants. They are described as an ignor 
ant, lazy, and degraded people; of a low 
moral standard, and atterly unfit for self- | 
government. It is asserted that euch a popu 
lation, far from being a gain, would act only 
as an impediment to the prosperity of our own 
nation, becanse the demoralization of those | 
islanders would exercise a pernicious effect. 
The difference of language and race is further | 
dwelt upon, as well as that of religion. Dan- 
ger to our institutions is apprehended from the 
increasing power of the Catholic Charch. 

At first sight there seems to be some plausi 
bility in these arguments ; however, when ex 
amined closely, ncither of them will be found 
of sufficient weight in the belence to decide 
against annexation. As a matter of course, 
in speaking in favor of annexation, we always 
assume that it is really the sincere wish of the | 
Dominicans as the first and fundamental con- 
dition ; but, since we can confidently expect 
soon to have sufficient light thrown on this 
point, we may for the moment leave it out of 
sight in the consideration of the question 

We admit we cannot expect those islanders 
to have reached the olimax of culture and 
civilization, though we have to take, with a 
great deal of caution, the reports about their | 
semi-barbarous condition, since they come in 4 
large measure from meu either biased by preja- | 
dice of rece and color, or irreconcilably 
opposed to annexation. However low the 
degree of civilization reached by the Do- 
minicans may be, we cannot suppose it to be 
below the level of that of the former sleves of | 
the South, since there was never in the world 
any influence as hostile aud pernicious to pro- 
gress and improvement as American slavery. 
Ignoring, nay repudiating, all the rules of 
morals, honesty, and decency, systematically 
sbutting out knowledge, discouraging legiti- 
mate ambition, suppressing human dignity, it 
did ite best to make brutes of men; but, never- 
theless, those millions of freed slaves have be- 
come quiet, peaceable, and inoffensive citizens, | 


| aluogether for six months for postage on free 
| matter the sum of $916,396. Ata fair rate of 


| postage, $933,070. Printed matter, &c., for six 


| 85. ‘Total for one year, $2,543,327.72.” 


' estimate of the number of free letters all the 


| have absorbed French Louisiana and Spanish | 
| Florida, not only without injury, but even to 

the benefit of themselves and of the inhabitants 

of those countries. They are annually absorb- 
| ing bundred thousands of immigrants of all na- 
tions, who within afew years become Americans, 
| and certainly are not the worse for it. Indeed, 


| it shows a very low estimate of the intellectual 


and moral power of the Americans to appre- 
hend dangerous consequences from their con- 
tact with a handful of those islanders. On the 


| contrary, they will benefit them snd be bene- 
| fited in turn. If the Dominicans are lazy and 
| indolent, American enterprise and energy will 


carry there their railroads, their industry, their 
inventions, and their agriculture. If they are 
ignorant and superstitious, we shall carry there 
our schools and our enlightenment. Our own 
strength is the guarantee of the success of our 
exertions in that direction. 








A few days ago the Postmaster General 
communicated to the Senate such information 


gard to the amount of free matter passing 
through the mails. He states that of the 28,- 
492 deputy postmasters, only 8,583 had respond- 
ed to his circular calling for the exact amount 
of franked matter carried by the Post Office 
Department. The result of the inquiry is thus 
set forth in his communication : 

‘<The returns of the 8,583 reporting offices 
show that within the six months there were 
transmitted 5,140,796 franked letters, the 
tage upon which, at the established rate, 


other franked matter, such as — doca- 
ments and seeds, upon which the postage, at 
establiehed rates, amounted to $260,848, making 


gard to the amount of printed matter sent free 
through the mails yearly is quite as far from 
the mark. We believe so because all the docu- 
ments printed by Congress yearly do not weigh 
more then a ninth part of the estimate he 
makes. The Governnent Printing Office only 


and all the political documents franked by 


000. This sum, added to the letter frank post- 


eral. : 


Cresweit must have estimated the franked 


formation as this. 


upon this point, but we desire again to urge 
upon Congress to reflect carefully before they 
do this unjust thing to a class of people who 
have been deprived of all the benefits of the 
Government until within one or two years. 
The franking privilege will be worth more, as 
an educational agency, to the colored people of 
the South, and through them to the nation, ten 
times over, than all it will cost. But leaving 
them quite out of the question, as they have 
been since the formation of the Government, 
it will be worth infinitely more to the people 


not be disturbed. 








complish. 


We have not seen the consequences certain 


that paper, that the true remedy for the out- 


osition that this policy would be equivalent to 
giving every one of the rebel States over to 
the absolute control of the rebel perpetrators of 


Opinion, what every candid man must admit, 
that under such a programme the ‘rebels 
would have control not only of the Legisla 
tures and State offices, but of the courts also. 


either justice er protection? He would have 


and even there the juries would be composed 


ing that the day will soon coffe when they will 


for justice have loyal men ?”’ 

Weare sureall right minded people will agree 
with him, that rebele should be required to 
take back seats for the rest of their lives, and 
loyal men alone should be permitted to govern 
thecountry. This they will not be permitted 
to do a day after the disabilities of these rebels 
shall be removed. They will be elected to 
every office from governor to constable in the 
gift of the people. It may be very natural for 
demagogues who want the votes of these 
rebels, but it is amazing that loyal, patriotic 
men should advocate such a dangerous policy. 
What lighter and juster punishment could be 
inflicted on these greatest of all criminals and 
worst of all men than to deprive a few 
of them of the right to hold office? Instead 
of whining at the penalty, and resorting to 
murder and all other villainies to avenge them- 
selves, they should thank God and the Re- 
publican party day and night that they are 
alive. They have forfeited their right to life, 





estimate for the nearly 20,000 non-reporting | 
post offices, the Postmaster General says the | 
following grand result is shown : Total number | 
of franked letters for six months, 10,894,497 ; 


months, 12,655,196 pounds ; postage, $338,593, - 
85. Total postage for six months, $1,271,663.- 


The number of letters franked and carried | 
for each year Mr. Cresweuu estimates to be | 
21,758,994, and the postage on them $1,866,140 ; 
and printed matter for the same length of 
time 5,310,392 pounds, or over 2,655 tons, 
and the postage $677,187.70. 

There must, we think, be some grave mistake 
in the figures he received from his deputies, 
and, therefore, grave errors in his estimates | 
based upon these figures. It cannot be possi- 
ble that over 21,000,000 letters are franked 
yearly. This number would give to each mem- 
ber of Corgress, on an fSverage, about 69,000 
franks, or more than 200 letters each working 
day of the whole year. Does any one suppose that 
members of Congress average even one twen- 
tieth part of this number, or ten letters each? 

But, perhaps, Mr. CresWwert included in his 


official correspondence of deputy postmasters, 
members of the Cabinet, heads of departments 
and bureaus, and all other officers of the (iov- 
ernment. He can hardly mean, however, that 
these officers should pay the postage on the 
official correspondence of the Government out 
of their own pockets. And if he does include 
the official correspondence in his estimates of 
free matter carried hy bis department, the 
numbers would hardly reach 22,000,000 of let- 
ters annually. 

The complaint of Mr. Cxeswait about the 
free matter his department is compelled te 
oarry, and the outery raised by the press, have 
had reference solely to the use of the franking 
privilege by members of Congress. All other 
free matter is official, and they expect the Gov- 
ernment will carry it free. And members of 





| liberty, and property, and yet no rebel has 


either been hnng or deprived of his liberty or 
property. 

And this leniency, instead of making them 
humble and grateful, has transferred them into 
lawless ruffians. The ease with which they 
have escaped punishment has only enceuraged 
them in the commiesion of crime. Congress 
is now importuned, in season and out, not only 
by rebels themselevs, but by loyal men of in 
telligence and honesty, to permit the traitors 
who struggled so desperately for four years to 
destroy the Government to resume éheir old 
places in Congress, in the various gubernatorial 
chairs, legislative halls, and courts of justice 
of the rebel States. Congress is asked to do 
what will give these traitors the certain control 
of every Southern State, and very probably 
that of the National Government. Universal 
amnesty means universal rebel rule, and 
another revolution backward, Everything that 
has been gained for liberty and justice in ten 
years will be undone in one. 

Thus far, through the mistaken mercy of 
Congress in not confiscating rebel property to 
pay the national debt, the loyal men of the 
South have been far greater sufferers since the 
war than the rebels; and to-day, all through 
the rebel States, rebels and traitors are the 
privileged class; and those who fought to-save 
the nation are treated as the real criminals. 
No respect, no protection, no justice is shown 
them. If loyal men are to be placed still more 
completely ander the feet of these rampant 


Our opposition to the repeal of the franking 
privilege, first and mainly, is because we believe 
it would be a serious misfortune to our people 
in the Southern States. It would cut them off 
from one of the most invaluable sources of 
political, agricultural, and mechanical infor- 
mation published by the Govergment. In a 
previous article we set forth our views in detail 
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| not most, of whom are employed in the 

ment Printing’ Office, asseme to sey that e 
printer shall not im thie city who 
in not » member of some T; ical Union 
which is in fellowship with the Columbians. 
ee ee an ii 
two years ago, applied for wae 

to case in the Government Printing Office by 
the present Congressional Printer. To avoid 


ac 


uses 600 tons of paper annually for documents, | 3:6 41 tied bership in the 
or 1,200,000 pounds. The Congressional Globe, sian Ge ~ 


ffis case has been under 
“ever since, without coming to 


members of Congress yearly, do not weigh more | 111 “termination. He is peither admitted to 
on the whole of this matter, at a cent a pound, | union as a sort of football for the prejudices 
the rate for bound books, would only be $180,-| o¢ men who have been educated to think that 


but is kept in the 


the colored man has no rights that the white 


age, amounts to $270,000, or over $2,270,000) 45 is bound to respect. 
less than the estimate of the Postmaster Gen- 


We briefly alluded to this case last week, 
and we now refer to it again, for the reason 


To have arrived at such a conclusion, Mr. that it interests every friend of freedom and 


human rights in the country. Since the ap- 


matter passing through the mails several times | Hiication ef Mr. Dovatass for membership, 
over, or else kept very loose accounts. He | three othercolored 
ordered his deputy postmasters to keep strict| 4) Lavacerre, Kerra ‘Surry, and Freverick 
account for six months of all the free matter | notorsss, Jr.—have filed applications for 
passing through their several offices. Now, is membership in the Union, and have been 
it not possible that the free matter sent from 


this city is not only charged here, but also in 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, or New York, and at 
each of the distributing offices? The Wash. 
ington office reports the free matter sent off, 
and the New York post office, for instance, re- 
ports what it sends off and what it delivers. 
We may be mistaken in thinking this was done 
or could be done, but we know not how else 
to account for the wild estimates upon which we 
have been commenting. If the franking privi- 
lege is to be abolished let Congress act upon 
the real facts of the case, not upon such misin- 


Messrs. Witiiam 


treated with the same unjust and unjustifiable 
line of condugt fhat has followed the case of 
their predecessor. This treatment is not only 
very unjust, but it is'offensive and unmanly. 
Inasmuch as hese applications have been 
entertained by the Union, the least that can be 
done, in justice to the applicants, is to put the 
question to a test-vote which shall decide it 
one way or the other. If these colored print- 
ers ate not to be admitted to membership, 
then why keep them under years of suspense? 
If the Union is to follow out its laws and 
resist the employment of colored men in the 
Government service, why not bring that issue 
to the front at once? We see no better time 
than now, while Congress is in session, for the 
trial of that issue. We have no authority for 
representing what the course of the Congres- 
sional Printer will be under such an issue, but 
we have confidence that he will stand firmly by 
the right of the colored man to earn his live- 
lihood by a trade that he has learned at the ex- 
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of all of Mr. Lan- 

ow with him and knew him as well as 
they any member of their own family. 
They declare it = perfect likeness, the concep- 
ful and easy, and the whole work true to na 
tare. Without « single exception they say 
they would have no change in the features, 
figure, or design ; that they could suggest no 
improvement. This is what Congress ordered ; 
this is what the people wanted ; this is what 
‘will give posterity the true idea of the mar- 
tyred President. What more, what else does 
any one want. The New York Tribune, in a 
captions, ill-natured notice of the statue, com- 
plains that the task was not given to Powers, 
Roorrs, Miss Hosxer, or some more noted 
sculptor than Miss Reau. But what better 
could either of them have done at most than 
to prodace a statue as perfect and satisfactory? 
Is it probable that either of them would have 
been as successful? It seems to us that if the 
Tribune would judge of this statue by its merits 
rather than by the alleged obscurity of the 
artist, it would be much more just and gener- 
ous. Aslong as Mise Ream has fully com- 
plied with her contract, and produced just such 
@ representation of Mr. Linco. as the coun- 
try wanted, what matters it that she had not 
previously achieved fame as an artist? And 
if Powers had failed in doing what she has so 
skilfully done, of what benefit would his great re- 
putation have been as atonement for his failure? 


—— . 
‘The Reign of Terror South. 


However ‘Conservative’ Republicans or 
rebel Democrats may deny the fact, or seek to 
hide it from Congress, there is no more doubt 
than there is of the existence of the sun in 
heaven that a perfect reign of terror prevails 
throughout the South. The whole rebel popu- 
lation, with only just enough exceptions to 
prove the rule, seem to have been transformed 
either into assassins or the most brutal and rauf- 
fianly tyrants. They are prosecuting at this 
very day almost literally a war of extermina- 
tion in many of the States against all who 
dare to sustain the Government of the country. 
Visitors here from those States all bear testi- 
mony to the murderous and brutal spirit of the 


pense of years of patient and unrewarded toil. 
We have no fear of his receding from the | where this terrible condition of affairs prevails 
position he took on this question at the outset, | to a more general and alarming extent than 
and has held steadily ever since. 
that if he shou.ld be menaced by a “strike,” 
for the reason that he employs colored men | State, through the infamous treachery of the 
who are kept out of the Union by narrow and|man Senter, who was elected Governor 
bitter prejudice, he will say to those who thus| by the grossest frauds ever perpetrated, 
confront his authority, ‘Strike! and let the} things bave been going on from bad to worse, 
worst be known.’ 


rebel Democracy. Perhaps there is no State 


We believe | Tennessee. 


Since the rebels obtained possession of that 


until life and property have become as 


We do not see how these colored printers can | insecure as in France during the “reign of ter- 


than the paltry sum of three or four hundred 
thousand dollars. We, therefore, trust it may 


to be produced at the South by universal am- 
nesty more aptly and forcibly described than 
by a Washington correspondent of the New 
York Tribune. It is in reply to the doctrine of 


rages every day perpetrated by rebels is uni- 
versal amnesty. He begins with the prop- 


retain their self-respect and continue their ap- 
plications for membership with an organization 
that studiously and continuously treats their 
cases with palpable neglect, if not with con- 
tempt and scorn. We see no way now but for 


What Universal Amnesty will Ace | these men to withdraw their applications for 


membership, and leave the Union, which pre- 
sumes to dictate to the Congressional Printer 
who he shall and who he shall not employ in 
the Government Printing Office, to settle be- 
tween themselves the question of jurisdiction 
and authority over the management of that es- 
tablishinent. In this way the end may be 
reached. We do not see it by the path now 
pursued. 
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ror’’ there. To be a Republican, or even a sup- 
porter of the Government, is considered a 
capital crime in Tennessee, and is almost as cer- 
tain to lead to the assassination of the unfortu- 
nate loyalist as to be accused of aristocracy or 
nobility was to bring the suspected Frenchmen 
to the block in the days of Rosrsrrerrr, 
Danton, and Marat. No loyal man feels that 
his life is safe for a day inthatState. Tle lives 
in constant fear of the bullet by day, and of the 
masked Ku-Klux murderer by night. Neither 
age nor 8ex is free from their infernal outrages. 
Every one feels that the most cautious expres- 
sion of his opinion may cost him his life. 
There is no more freedom of opinion or the 


The Surrender of Paris. 


| press than in Spain during the Inqnisition. 
| The result is a wide-spread, all-pervading feel- 


The long-looked., for event at length has ing of insecurity for life and property. A 


these outrages. He asserts, in proof of this 


In that case, how could a loyal man expect 
no show whatever, exceptin the federal courts ; 


largely, if not wholly, of these self-same | 
amnestied rebels. With judges and marshals | 
and juries composed wholly or mainly of men 
who believed in the rebellion, and still sympa- 
thized with it—many of them even now boast- 


try it again with better success—what chance 


not only end the sufferings and privations of 
the inhabitants of Paris, which had become 
absolutely unendurable, but we may confidently 
welcome it as the final catastrophe of a war 
which, if protracted any longer, would only 
increase the sufferings of all, inflict more and 
more calamities, without promising any addi- 
tional gain even to the victor. Paris is France, 
and the fall of the capital, notwithstanding. 
the enormous exertions and sacrifices made 
for its relief, will at length force on the minds 
of the people the fact that further resistance 
is hopeless, and would only serve to make the 
final conditions of peace more oppressive and 
onerous. After the illusions which the masses 
of the people had entertained, in their igno- 
rance of the true state of affairs, the stern re- 
ality that they now will have to countenance 
will fall on them like a thunderbolt. They 
will mourn over the lost glory of France, over 
the dismemberment of her territory; yet we, 
who from this side of the ocean can view the 
situation with impertiality, discover even 
in their defeat elements of future prosperity, 
upon which we can congratulate them. It 
seems certain now that Bismarck is too wise 
and sagacious a statesman to entertain the in- 
tention of reinstating the cowardly wretch 
Napo.zon on the throne obtained by the mur- 
der of the republic. It is true, he will reduce 
France to the rank of a second or third class 
Power, and it is his daty to do so, in order to 
have Germany once forever secure from any 
outrage like the one just frustrated; but he 
will leave the French free to organize their 
Government as they choose. If they will only 
now create a true republic, and if there is 
enough of the republican ‘spiritin them to pre- 
serve it, they may, though humbled and etripped 
of some previnces, yet flourish again and enjoy 
@ quiet prosperity that the second empire could 
never have’ bestowed on them, and which we 
should not think too dearly purchased even at 
the price of their present defeat. Indeed, 
they may yet learn to consider the Germans as 
their liberators from an ignominious yoke that 
they had no strength to break themselves, It 
remains to be seén whether they have left vir- 
tue and vitality enough to overcome the de- 
moralizing and debauching influences under 
which they have been for the last twenty years. 
Certain it is that, whatever conditions will 
be imposed by the victor, the peace will be an 
honorable one for the vanquished, for the 
world will be unanimous in acknowledging the 
bravery displayed by the defenders of the re- 
public after the collapse of the empire and 
the inglorious defeat of ite armies. 
———————————EEEE 
Vinnie Ream’s Statue of Lincoln. 


The Statue of Lixcoun by Viente Reax 
was unveiled in the rotands of the Capitol on 
Thursday evening lest, in the presence of an 
immense audience, embracing most of our offi. 
cials and eminent citizens. Among them were 
the President and Vice President, members of 
thé Cabinet, Senators, and members of the 
House, judges, and others: The’ technical 
ceremony of uaveiling the statue was 

by Judge Davis, of the Supreme an old 
and very intimate friend of Mr. Lixcoum. 





taken place. At the point which the contest | "e's" of terror literally prevails, and is crush- 
has reached we must rejoice over it, for it will }ing out all freedom of thought and action 


among the people or driving them from the 
State. Liberty is as much a farce as it is in 
France. A republican forin of Government 
no more exists there than in Russia, and «loyal 
Americans would no more seek a home in this 
Ku-Klux governed State than among the 
fiercest and most lawless savages of the West. 
How long is this state of things to continue 
there and {n other rebel States, and how is it to 
be remedied? It is feared that Congress in their 
haste to re-admit the traitor communities back 
into the Union have lest all power tocure the 
evil. They have yielded the control of them 
¢o the men who labored so hard to destroy the 
Union.. But the rights of the people to a Re- 
‘publican Government are guaranteed by the 
Constitution and must be secured by what- 
ever measure may be necessary. 





Where the Money Goes, 


During the last year there was imported into 
this country from England 371,000 tons of iren 
and steel, valued at $350,000,000. This vast 
amount is paid to British capitalists annually 
in gold. Almost the entire cost of iron is labor. 
The production of every ton, we will sup- 
pose—though it may be much more—requires 
the labor of twenty mena day. To produce 
three hundred and seventy thousand tons of 
iron and steel would require at least 7,500,000 
days’ labor, or 24,000 laborers yearly. This 
vast sum of $350,000,000 (gold value) would 
thus be divided among our merchants, me- 
chanics, and other manufactures. Every 
dollar of it would be kept at home to give these. 
24,000 men constant employment. Now the 
work is done by British laborers, the money 
goes into the pockets of foreigners, and those 
laborers are compelled to enter into competi- 
tion with others, overstocking the market, re- 
ducing wages, and perhaps becoming producers 
rather than consumers, and thus contributing 
to extend the evil to other branches of industry. 
We have estimated the number of men to whom 
the manufacture of these 370,090 tons of iron 
and steel would give employment yearly at 
24,000; but it is only an estimate, for we do 
not now recollect how many days’ labor 
enter into each ton. We have no doubt we 
are far below the mark. 

But our estimate will serve to illustrate the 
consequences to our laboring men of making 
this iron in England. The policy of the free 
trade advocates is not only to continue this 
state of things, but to break down the tariff, 
which enables us to manufatture at home a 
much larger quantity, and to employ a much 
larger number of men. Free trade would in a 
year break down nearly or quite every one 
of our iron establishments, and throw out of 
employment fully 50,000 laborers nowemployed 
in this important branch of industry. To be 
sure, our people could buy iron cheaper for 
year or so, till foreign manufacturers had put 
control of our market, 
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tect them against the negroes in that on. 
The names of the amazingly cool individuals 
Rosgat Gooporox, Colonel W. D. Sixrsox, and 
Major Jonny W. Lauanp, all from Laurens coun 

ty. After doing the President the high honor 
of calling upon him, as they did on Saturday, 
and making known their wants, the chairman 
of this delegation, a rebel raider during the re- 
bellion, paid bis respecte to Gen. Butter, to 
lay before him the deplorable condition of the 
whites in his ¢ounty, the persecutions to which 
they were subjected from the colored men there, 
and the necessif¥ of being protected by the 
Government. But for some reason Gen. Bev. 
ten did not see it in that light, not show 
quite so much respect for the representative of 
the Laurens chivalry as he ought to have done. 
The hard-headed chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee had the discourtesy to ask him 
to explain how it happened that eleveo colored 
men were murdered just previous to the elec- 
tion in that district, and not a white man ip- 
jured, if the former were so outrageous and 
lawless ; how it happened that so many white 
men were in arms at an hour's notice on that 

day ; and a few other similar questions. They 

had the effect, as might have been foreseen by 

Gen. Burter, of exciting the wrath of the 

chivalrous representative to a very high pitch. 

Sfter making the discovery that his mission 

was not likely to be very successful, he left in 

great disgust. He will probabiy not be ap- 

peased until he and his rebel associates have 

murdered a dozen or'so more of colored men. 


emma i 
Friday evening next will be ® bright day in 
the calendar of Howard University. 

The arrangements for the graduation of the 
Law Class from Howard University 
completed, and the exercises will take place on 
Friday evening, February 3, at the First Con- 
gregational Church, corner of 10th and G 
streets. A large number of distinguished gen- 
tlemen have been invited, the faculty consist. 
ing of General 0. O Howard, President of the 
University ; Prof. John M. Langston, Dean - 
Hon A. G. Riddie and Hon. Charles M. Nott, 
Professors; H. D. Bean, Esq., Instractor. 

We regret to state that Mr. J. H. Cook, one 
of the finest students of the class, is confined to 
his residence hy a severe indisposition, and 


therefore will not be able to take part in the 
public exercises, 


4 


are now 


The following wil! he the order of the pro- 
gramme : 
Divorce—L. A. Beil, of District of Columbia. 
le one W. Shadd, of Michigan. 
Xclusive Tests in Law—J. H.. 
| Miasouri. iaeenae 
Trial by Jury—Charles N. Thomas, P 
sylvania. 
Common Law—F. B. Warrick, P 
Equity—J. H. Williams, Ohio, 
Laws of Insanity—W. G. Winn, Virginia 
Mr. G. L. Mabson, of North Carolina, has 
en recalled home to resume his seat in the 
Legislature, and the ill health of Mr. George 
| Johnson will prevent him from taking part in 
the exercises. 


enn- 


ennsyivania. 








Baltimore Car Question. 


The colored people of the city of Baltimore 
held a meeting in that city on Monday last, and 
resolved to test the right of the Baltimore City 





S eeetumenintennmeninthiiemen encima 


The Ntbraska Senatorial Election. 


Thé defeat of General Taayver,and the elec- 
tion of his successor in Nebraska, seems to 
have been the result of very bad management 
on the part of the Republican members of the 
Legislature, or something worse. Instead of 
holding a caucus to nominate a candidate, a- 
has always been done everywhere else, each 
House went into session and commenced bal- 
loting without any concert of action among 
themselves. The consequence of this course 
was that the Democrats controlled the election. 
They all bitterly hated General Taaver, the 
present Senator, both because he was a gallant 
officer in the war; and an earnest, able, and 
consistent Republican, and were ready for any- 
thing that might secure his defeat. They, 
therefore, united with a minority of the Re- 
publicans opposed to the reelection of Mr. 
Tuayer, and wided them to select another man, 


tertaining some fears upon the subject. He 


gratitude to the Democratic party for the effi 
cient agency they had in bringing about his 
election, and may-want to repay the debt. At 


wanting. If his suecessor shall prove as true 
and able, the country will have no cause to re 
gret the change. The Republican party cannot 
endure indefinitely the exchange of such Sena 
tors for those whose moral influence, if not their 
votes, are against us, 

SE RS TNE re 


Senator Sumner’s Efforts for Equal 
Rights. 


- We are in receipt of numerous letters from 


prohability of the passage by Congress of the 
bill lately submitted by that noble champion 
of human rights, Caartes Suwner, for the pur 
pose of securing protection to colored persons 
traveling on railways, cars, steamboat», stage 
coaches, &c., from insults and outrages com 


account of race or color. We can only answer 
our inquirers that we hope Congress—a Repub 
lican Congress, it must be remembered—will 


nation expect nothing less of them than that 
they will be protected in the exercise of every 
right enjoyed by other citizens. 

We would remind the majority in Congress 
that they receive the votes of the colored voters 
of this country because the colored people feel 
that the Republican party is the party of pro 
gress and of liberal ideas. Let this feeling be 
changed among the colored voters and the re- 
sult will be the overthrow of the Republican 
party. We will further remind the leaders 
of the Republican party in Congress, that just 
such refusals to consider favorably meas- 
ures for the protection of colored voters in the 
enjoyment of their rights as that of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee at the last session of 
Congress, in the matter presented to them by 
the Hon. Cuaries Sumner, relating to abuses 
practised by common carriers, are seized upon 
by demagogues in the South and used with tell- 
ing effect in the demoralization of colored Re- 
publicans, 


— EEE 


—————— 


Eulogies on Senator Norton. 


We like the old injunction to speak no ill of 
the dead, and mean to practice it as a rale; 
but there are cases in which the truth should 
be spoken, however “ ill’’ it may be, as a max- 
im, to others. Gen. Lzz is an example of this 
kind, of whose crime it would be false not to 
hold up for public reprobation. But wedo not 
believe in deifying those who have been false to 
their trusts in any case. We, therefore, could 
not sympathize with the eulogies pronounced 
in the Senate upon the death of Senator Nor- 
ton. He was elected as a Senator pledged to 
act with the Repulican party and to all its 
principles ; but he falsified all his pledges by 
going over, bag and baggage, to the Rebel de- 
mocracy, and acting with them, almost from his 
entrance upon his duties as a Senator. He 
proved one of the most unscrupulous opponents 
of republicanism, and was therefore an enemy 
to the best interests of the country. This indi- 
cated the character of the man, and by it he 
forfeited the confidence of patriotic men. 


2 
| Hen. RB. R. Butler Acquitted. 


Most of our readers will probably remember 
the case of R. R. Burien, member of Congress 
from Tennessee, against whom the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions procured an indictment for 
forgery seven months ago. He was charged 
by Commissioner Vaw Anan with forging the 
name of « widow to her pension bounty. The 
snit was tried in this city lest week, and the 
Commissioner utterly 





! ner utterly failed te substantiate the 
ete Me. Berean wes 


gee 


We know the friends of the Senator elect claim | 
that he is a good Republican, and will act with | 
the Republican party. We hope they may | 
not be mistaken. But we must confess to en- | 


will undoubtedly entertain a strong feeling of | 


any rate, the Republicass have exchanged a, 
certainty for an uncertainty, General Tuaver | 
had been thoroughly tried and never found | 


different parts of the country inquiring as to the | 


mitted against them by common carriers on | 


bear in mind that the colored people of this | 


ose. | vited 


i ture then, 
ut | “ New Political Outlook.” 


Passenger Railway Company to proscribe pas. 
sengers on account of color. A case will soon 
b@ brought forward in the Superior Court of 
| Baltimore city, which will give definite shape to 
| thecontroversy. It ia the intention of the com 
| mittee to carry this case to the U. S. Supreme 
| Court, and settle the car and steamboat ques. 

tion for the whole country. The Hon. H. 
| Stock eriper is counsel in this case. The com- 
mittee to conduct the case on the part of the 
citizens are Mr. Isaac Myers, James Jackson, 
I. O. B. Wittrams, Joun Myers, and Joun 
A. Fernanpiz. We may expect a lively time 
when this suit commences, as there seems to be 
a determination to have the qfestion settled. 





Gen. Frank Brair, the new Senator from 
Missouri-—the net product of the victory of 
the Republican party over itself in that State— 
has taken his seat in the Senate. Several Re- 
publican Senators, forgetting or disregarding 
his threat to inaugurate a new rebellion by 
trampling under foot all the reconstruction 
| measures of Congress, gave him a very cordial 





greeting upon his appearance upon the floor of 
the Senate. We will be bound he won't for- 
; get his revolutionary threats, and that he will 
j avail himself of @very opportunity to prove his 
thorough devotion to the rebel sentiment of 
the country. It was avowed that he was the 
choice of the rebela of his State for Senator, 
and he will justify their confidence, 








"Pledging God.’ 
| How often do we hear preachers pledging 
God to do thinga whieh He has not promised. 
We lately heard a hrother sav: “Come, come, 
give liberal 'y, and God will be sure to qive it 
back. I know a brother, who quve one dollar 
last week, and the next day after he qave it he 
found five t? Sa : 
| Aside from the immorality and the anscrip- 
| tiiulness of such remarks, they have too much 
j of the Tetzel twang, who, in the sale of Popish 
| Indulgences, cried out: “Putin the money ! put 
[in themoney! The moment it rings tn the box, 
i the soul will fly out of purg tfory.” 
We confess to an tnnate disgust for such 
largument, it indeed it can be dignified with 
!suchaname. The effect is anything but en 
jnoblng. Superstition, and erroneous thoughts 
of God, are already too rife among eur people 
and to minister to them io the least is crimipa 
in the highest degree. The trouble now is, to 
ge rational views of God circulated among the 
| people, and nothing must be winked at nor 
| tolerated that pretends to prevent its uninier 
j rupted fluw. The era of common sense has 
'eome. Let its fall authority be recognized on 
i ali hands; then indeed wili God not be pledged 
| to perform things he never promised, . 
| —The above is from the Christian Reeordey 
}of January 28, 1871. But recently such ideas 
!as the above have been characterized by tne 
| consistent editor of the Recorder as blatant 
, atheisin. 
—- 9 <e 


Trial of Gevernor Holden. 


; The impeachment trial of Governor Holden 
| was formaily commenced Monday, Chief Jus- 
{tice Pearson presiding. The counsel for both 
| managers and the respondent were present. 
| The managers requested that the eighth article 
| of the impeachment be amended, so as to sub 
stitute “of Neothary " for ‘of Berry.”” The 
defense objected, but the Chief Justice decided 
| 'n favor of the mangers; whereupon the de- 
fense asked until Thursday to amend their re- 
sponse in accordance with the change of the 
eighth article. Time was granted until Wed 
; nesday, and the court adjourned until 12M 
| On that day. 


j a ao —- 


Color on the Cars. 
| A Colored Woman Claims a Verdict of 
$1,190 Damages for Ejection. 
RicaMonp, is Jan, 27.—Io the United 
Staces District Court to-day, Kate Cummings, 
| colored, who was sent South as a teacher by 
|} a benevolent society in, New’ York, obtained a 
| verdict for $1,100 damages from the Orange 
j; and Alexandria Railroad C4mpany for having 
j her ejected from a train at Alexandria, be- 
'eanse she, having a first-class ticket, refused 
; to go in the colored people's car. 
| ———_—_- ~+> <m e—-- - - 
; Tax National Labor Convention of colored 
|men met at Washington a few days ago, and 
elected Fred. Douglass president. A resolu- 
tion was adopted favorabie to a reduction of 
| duties on tea, coffee, drugs, and other neces- 
saries not produced by us. Free trade ana 
protection formed a prominent subject of dis 
cussion, but we are not informed on what side 
the Convention committed itself. We are cer- 
tainly glad to hear that colored men are wak- 
ing up to the great importance of the tariti 
question. It is destined to become the next 
great bone of national contention, and the go!- 
ored man must prove himself fitted to grapple 
with its merits anddemerits. As we are Amer'- 
can subjects, we ought to be familiar with all 
the great issues which come before the country 
from timetotime. So (gr as weare concernec, 
set us down with the revenue reformers. We 
are tired of protectiug Eastern machinery 
against manuai labor—N O. Standard. 





the bar in our Cirouit Court on Thursday last. 
He was examined by Messrs. Nugent, Peroy, 
and Leroy Valliant, aud is the first colored 
man who has been admitted to the bar iu this 
county. To these who think that the colored 
people are incapable of mental improvement, 
we present this case. Mr. Harris was for 
twenty-seven years of his life a slave, and yet, 
with the poor opportunity he had, he acquired 
an ed on that has enabled him to suc- 
cessfully an examination conducted by three 
of our ablest lawyers and win the honor which 
he sought.—Greenville ( Miss) Republican. 
Go, M. Arnotp (Tchopitorilas) has been in- 
by the ican members of the General 
of North Carolina to deliver a lec. 
at Raleigh, entitied the 
e has accepted, 
Hall bas been engaged for 





the occasion. 














J. F. Harris, a colored man, was admitted to - 
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~— fGommanicated.) 
"Tis Madness to Defer.” 


Your new cotemporary, the Patriot, has a 
recent leader with the title “ Be Wise To- 
Day.” It strikes me as @ very singular title 
for an article advocating semi-rebellion against 
the constitutional government of our country. 
I propese to complete the quotation, and 
apply it to the peaceful reconstruction of the 
Union 

Be wise today! "Tis madness to defer !”’ 

With this truly patriotic application in view, 
I can understand the value of immediate 
wisdom and the folly of procrastination. 
Without it; I fail utterly to see the point of 
the urgency of the Patriot. Why is it in such 
huste for the enforcement of its partisan wis- 
dom? Is it, indeed, anxious to show its quon- 
dam secession readers, and their natural allies, 
the mobocrats of the North, that they shduld 
be “wise to-day”’ in resisting, by force of 
arms, the lawfcl authority of the United 
States ? 

‘‘ Fore-warned is fore-armed*” saith the traly 
wise man. But this fore wagning, to prepare 
for fore-arming, is, | think, not the very high- 
est kind of wisdom. I earnestly ask the 
Patriot, is it wise to-day, or would it be wise 
any other day, to keep the angry passions of 
our people inflamed? Have we not had enough 
of civil commotion? Is it wise to-day, or 
would it be wise any other day, to keep open 
rabid and sectional discussions of questions 
that have already been settled by the dread 
arbitrament of the sword? Why tear open 
personal wounds that should be left to the heal- 
ing influences of time? Why magnify points. 
of difference and deteriorate those of agree- 





ment? Why continue to array one portion of 
our fellow-citizens against another, as if there 
must, of necessity, be an eternal separation ? 
Are not the real interests of the North and 
the South, the East and the West, truly and 
actually ‘one and the same? The cotton plant 
and the spinning-jenny are twin sisters in the 
great familyof American industry. The sheaf 
of wheat is ind:ssolubly wedded to the ship in 
the increase of American power. We Ameri- 
cans are all one people; one in origin, one in 
race, one in country, one in destiny. He, 
therefore, is far from wise to-day who asserts, 
in the pres#, or anywhere else, that one part 
of our country is ordained to rule all the rest ; 
and who is violently seeking, by the artful 
appeals of the demagogue, to urge on the time 
when class «ball be arrayed against class, sec- 
tion against section, that the party of discord, 
treachery, and mob-law may ride on the whirl- 
wind into the high places of power. 

What we want in this country is not a 
perpetual strain on the excitability of public 
feeling, but the development of our resources, 
the diffusion of intelligence, the cultivation of 
the land, and the permanent diffusion among 
all portions of American society of the genial 
amenities of life. We do not want theory : we 
have had too much of that already. We want 
practice. Wedo not want taik: of that we 
have had a superabundance. What we want 
now is work—work—work ! 

Your cotemporary is very much afraid that 
the labors of a Congressional committee to as- 
certain and report on the actual state of affairs 
at the South—a committee, be it remembered, 
composed of representative men of all parties— 
“ must be attended by much excitement ;” that 
it will revive ‘‘ the frantic spirit that applauded 
the reconstruction measures."’ 

One cannot help thinking, as he reads such 
“ frantic '’ appeals to party feeling, to awaken 
in advance, under the plea of being “ wise to- 
day,” the bitterest prejudice against, and ani- 
mosity to, the proposed legislation of Congress, 
of the ingane predictions that were made, in 
and out of Parliament, when the first official 
committees were appointed to report om the 
outrages committed by the slaveholders of the 
West Indies. Ab uno disce omnes. It is very 
easy by this one sign to see the whole scope 
and bearing of the alarm of the Patriot. If 
there has been no wrong done, why fear inves- 
tigation? Why this whistling of the party 
organ, to keep up the party courage, if there 
are no dark and bloody deeds to be brought to 
the light of day ? 
lt is gravely hinted that there may be a sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus in the next Presi. 
dential election, and, therefore, the oppesition 
to the Government should be “ wise to-day.’’ 
I am reminded—without, however, of course, 
the slightest reference to your cotempo- 
rary—of the old, familiar couplet : 

‘‘No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.”’ 

We all remember how sternly opposed every 
secessionist was to being arrested, on suspicion 
of treason, during our jate rebellion. We also 
remember that, in every single case where such 
arrests were made, the treason was fully proved ! 
We knew then, and we know now, that the 
only pretence of friendship for personal lib- 
erty, for the right of trial by jury, for the 
operation on such cases of the civil courts, was 
a covert plot to betray, and then destroy, the 
Union of the States. It is precisely the same 
now as it was then; the same parties are at 
work with the same weapons, and for exactly 
the same ends. They seek for discussion only 
to override popular sentiment. They would 
cover up, under forms of law, what they dare 
not urge openly in the arenas of the people. 
These men are the Catalines of the State— 
cool, calm, self-assured, with ready means and 
shrewdness at command. They know all the 
avenues that lead to and from power, for they 
have traveled them before. They pretend to 
be seeking the welfare of the South, when they 
are, in reality, its worst enemies. 1 defy 
any man to put his finger on a solitary attempt 
to interfere, by the Administration, with the 
peaceful exercise of a lawful election. 


since. The buallot-box was as free in Charles- 
ton, in the memorable clection of November, 
1859, as it was in Boston. 


monstrous, then, for your cotemporary and its 
allies to urge the people they so easily control 
to a bloody resistance to laws that are just and 
eqnal ? 

We stand on the strong old Jackson plat- 


| to ite beginning. 


} 





Method of Trial by the Augto-| 


Saxons, 
Methods of trial have advanced and been 


Blackstone tells us that when the people of 


Rome were little better than stardy shepherds | 


or herdsmen, all their laws were contained in 
ten or twelve tables; but as luxury, polite- 
ness, and dominion increased, the civil law 
advanced in like measure, and ewelled to that 
bulk which it now oceupies, though succes 
sively pruned and retrenched by the Emperors 
Theodosius and Justinian. In emall States 
and narrow territories much fewer laws will 
suffice than in large ones, because there are 
fewer objects upon which the law can operate. 
The regulations of a private family are short 
and weil-known—a few sharp “Thou shalt 
not’s’’ embrace the entire code; that of a 
prince’s household are more diffuse and nu- 
merous. 

Trial is the examination of the matter of 
fact in issue, The Anglo-Saxons have had 
many modes, but they can be reduced to seven 
heads : By record ; by inspection or examina- 
tion ; by certificate; by witnesses; by wager of 
battle ; by wager of law ; and by jury. 

The trial by record, by inspection, by cer- 
tificate, by witnessess, are still in use in pecu- 
liar cases under the English code; the trial 
by wager of battle and wager of law have be- 
come obsolete. The trial by wager of battle 
was introduced into England, among other 
Norman customs, by William the Conqueror, 
and is of the highest antiquity. It seems to 
have owed its origin to the military spirit of 
the times, joined to a vulgar superstition, the 
outgrowth of the popular ignorance, which 
threw its black shadow of gloom over the age. 
It was an appeal to Providence, under an ap- 
prehension and hope that Heaven would give 
the victory—not to him of the keenest steel 
and stoutest arm, but to him who was armed 
with the right. The other mode, trial by wager 
of law, was briefly this: An accused party 
came into court and swore to his innocence of 
the charge preferred, when eleven men, under 
oath, would testify to their belief in the ac- 
cused’s statement. An eminent jurist tells us 
that this method of trial is not only to be 
found in the codes of almost all the northern 
nations that broke in upon the Roman Empire 
and established petty kingdoms on its ruins, 
but its origin may be traced as far back as 
the Mosaic law. “If a man deliver unto his 
neighbor an ass, or an ox, or a Bheep, or any 
beast to keep, and it die, or be hurt, or be 
driven away, no man seeing it, then shall an 
oath of the Lord be between them both, that 
he hath not put into his neighbor's goods ; and 
the owner of it shall accept thereof, and he 
shall not make it good.” 


popular mode of trial—the trial by jury. 1 will 
not pause to pay my homage to its value and 
worth. The great benefit it has been to the 
world is its own best panegyric. 

The trial by jury is a mode by which a few 


between parties, and compelled to perform this 
duty on the sanctity of theiroath. It does not 
owe its existence to any positive statute, but 
has grown up insensibly and interwoven itself 
like the warp and woof of a people’s habits. It 
was generally supposed, until recently, that our 
Anglo-Saxon brethren had the credit of having 
nursed the germ of this vigorous plant of lib- 
erty, whose branches now cover the civilized 
earth. Indeed, in my investigations for data 
for this paper, I could find no commencement 
It is like Blackstone’s defi- 
nition of common law: ‘‘ It existed from a time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary.” It seems to have heen the natural 
development and sequence of other rudimen- 
tary forme of trial then prevailing. Indeed, the 
germ of jury trial is found ia buman nature it- 
self, and, in some phase or other, is detected in 
nearly every form of civilization—the essence 
of it being a reference of disputed facts to the 
judgment of a few men of average under- 
standing. 

In ancient Rome a jury trial was conducted 
before a presiding judge and a body of judices 
taken from a particular class, whose duty it 
was to determine the fact of the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused ; but they could exercise 
the prerogative of mercy, which does not be- 
long to a modern jury. 

The first trial by jury in England, reported 
by Turner in his ‘‘ History of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons,” was this: A question arose betWeen Gure- 
dolf, Bishop of Rochester, and Pichot, the 
sheriff; the dispute being whether some land 
belonged to the church or the king. The 
king commanded that all. the men of the 
county should be gathered together, that by 
their judgment it might be more justly deter- 
mined. They assembled, and, from fear of the 
sheriff, affirmed that the land belonged to the 
king; buat as the Bishop of Bayeux, who pre- 
sided, did not believe them, he ordered that, if 
they knew what they said to be true, they 
should choose twelve men from among them- 
selves, who should confirm with an oath what 





all had declared. But, when they had retired | 





| 
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| 
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it is as free there | Sy a 
to-day, under the United States flag. Is it not | Letter fro 


| 


| 


| sheriff through his messenger. 


for deliberation, they were harassed by the 
They returned 
and swore to the truth of what they had as- 
serted. By their decision the land became the 
king’s. But a monk, who knew how the case 
stood, informed the Bishop of Rochester, who 
sent for one of the twelve; he confessed that 
he had foresworn himself. The entire jury were 
adjudged to be perjured, and the church re- 
ceived the land. 

From this rude beginning the trial by jury 


hotel has gone on through multifarious ehanges and 
was before the rebellion, so it has been ever | 
| 


renovations, until we now possess the crowning 
glory of eur times, the boast of our civilization, 
the bulwark of our freedom—the trial by jury. 
Wituram E. Marruews. 
> 


m Lineoin University. 


Lincoty Untversrry, Pernsyivanta, 
January 14, 1871. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 
At a meeting of the students ef Lincoln 


form—the platform of the Union that he sol-| University, the following resolations, relative 
emnly averred should be preserved—and here | © the death of Rev. Albert Barnes, were 


we shall abide. Let the partisans who are 
hangering and thirsting for public plunder rail 
on. Let them stir up their followers to the 
highest point of the “ frantio spirit." Inves- 
tigations into the abuses that actually con- 
tinue to exist at the South, and that must and 
will be remedied by the strong arm of the law, 
will continue to go forward. The results will 
be turned to the ultimate establishment of the 
public good, all over the land. 
Orv Guarp. 
——— ee ae 


‘‘Ton."'—This correspondent says in his letter 
tous: “It is a question now whether there is 
strength enough in the Senate to even try 
“overnor Holden. Public opinion is adverse 
thatis farce; the tax-payers are grambling to 

ae members, and it is seriously being con- 
a ee by the Couservative members whether 
| ane 4 Policy does not dictate that this joke had 
ee est be Stopped where it is. No true bill 

as been found against Governor Holden, prop- 
erly speaking; the evidence was news 
articles ; and, as this ing 


aa meiter fluds its way to 
the reason of thinki: ph y 
i to deprecate the ea, oor Se = 
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Resolved, That we, the students of Lin- 
cola University, have heard with feelings of 
the most profound sorrow and regret of the 
death of Rev. Albert Barnes, late a member of 


istiapity. 
Resolved, That for his untiring labors in 
interests of the University as trustee, and bis 
ardent deyotion to the cause of the religious 
growth of the students, as evinced in his 
tures, we will ever cherish for 


But I hasten to the grandest and now more 


citizens, selected for the purpose, are constitu- tion to this great central idea which is the 
ted the judges of the truth of the facts in suits | 


grave. 
| Rev, Alfred Cookman, of Grace M. E. 


| away slaves, who employed and paid counsel to 
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which displayed a sweetness and 
—— aa Sar ag A 

to play u 

horty after brags Lapa | the fu 
cession started, in coffin con 
remains, being carried by the stalwart 

a delegation of colored men, and 

and friends of the deceased following in 
ages, with a large procession on foot, while 
sidewalks along the line from the house 


densely crowded with spectators. 

The Friends’ Meeting House was alread 
crowded, except the place reserved for the rel- 
atives of the deceased, and, though probably 
fifteen hundred people crowded into the 
cidus building, a greater number still were 
unable to gain admission. : 5 
The crowd inside was com of all kinds 
and conditions of men, white and black, all 
uniting to do honor to the character and works 
of the deceased. 

The coffin was laid in the space in front 
of the gallery of ministers and elders, and the 
lid removed from it, after which there was a 
period of silence. 

and said that, seeing the gathering of the mul- 
titade whore al , 
as she had on her way to the meeting- 
house, she had thought of the multitude whic 
gathered after the death of Jesus, and of the 


ple, said: “Certainly this was a righteous 
man.” Looking at this multitude she would 
say surely this also was a righteous man. She 
was not one of those who thought it best al- 
ways on occasions like this to speak in eulogy 
of the dead, but this was not an ordinary case, 


among it the large numbers of a once despised 
and persecuted race, for which the Jossnnel 
done eo much, she felt that it was fit and proper 
that the good deeds of this man’s life should 
be remembered for the encouragement of others. 
She spoke of her long acquaintance with him, 
of his cheerful and sunny disposition, and his 
firm devotion to the truth as he saw it. 

Aaron M. Powell, of New York, was the 
next speaker, and he spoke at length with great 
earnestness of the loug life-labor of his de- 
parted friend in the Abolition cause, of his 
cheerfulness, his courage, and his perfect con- 
secration to his work. 

He alluded to the fact that deceased was a 
member of the Society of Friends, and held 
firmly to ita faith that God leads and inspires 
men to do the work he requires of them, that he 
speake within the soul of every man, and that 
all men are equally his children, subject to his 
guidance, and that all should be free to follow 
wherever the spirit might lead. It was Thomas 
Garrett's recognition of this sentiment that 
made bim an Abolitionist, and inspired him 
with the courage to pursue his great work. 
He cared little for the minor details of Qua- 
kerism, but he was a true Quaker in his devo- 


basis on which it rests. He urged the society 
to tuke a lesson from the deceased, and recog- 
niging the responsibilities of lheir position, to 
labor with earnestness, and to consecrate their 
whole beings to the cause of right and reform. 
It is impossible for us to give any fair abstract 
of Mr. Powell’s earnest and eloquent tribute 
to his friand, on whom he had _ looked, he said, 
as ‘a Father in Israel’’ from his boyhood. 
William Howard Day then came forward, 
saying he understood that it would not be con- 
sidered inappropriate for one of his race to say 
a few words on this occasion and’ make some 
attempt to pay a fitting tribute te one to whom 
they owed so much. He did not feel to-day 
like paying such a tribute, his grief was too 
fresh upon him, his heart too bowed down, and 
he could do no more than in behalf of his 
race, not only those here, but the host the de- 
ceaseds has befriended, and of the whole four 
millions to whom he had been so true a friend, 
cast a tribute of praise and thanks upon his 


Church, next arose and said that he came there 
intending to say nothing, but the scene moved 

him to a few words. He remembered onee | 
standing in front of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in 

London, and seeing therein the name of the 

architect, Sir Christopher Wren, inscribed, 

and under it this inscription: “Stranger, if | 
you would see his monument look about you,” 
and the thought came to him that if you would 
see the monument of him who lies there, look 
about you and see it bulit in stones of living 
hearts. He thanked God for the works of this 
man; he thanked Him especially for his noble 
character. He said he felt that that body flad 
been the temple of a noble spirit, aye the 
temple of God himself, and some day the 

would meet that spirit in the heavenly land 
beyond the grave. 


Lucretia Mott arose and said she feared the 
claim might appear to be made that Quaker- 
igm alone held the great central principal which 
dominated this man’s life, but she wished it 
understood that they recognized this “ voice 
within’ as leading and guiding all men, and | 
they probably meant by it much the same as 
those differing from them meant by the Third 
person in their Trinity. She did not wish 


voice for her own sect alone. T.Clarkson Tayor 
then said that the time for closing the se 

had arrived, and in a very few words com- 
mended the lessons of his life to those present, 
after which the meeting dissolved and the body 
was carried to the grave-yard in the rear of 
the meeting-house, and deposited in its last 
resting place. 


THE TRIAL OF THE Cases IN 1848. 

To the Kditor of the Commereial : ‘ 

Your admirable and interesting sketch of 
the career of the late Thomas Garrett contains 
one or two statements which, according te my 
recollection of the facts, are not entirely accu- 
rate, and are 5 ang of sufficient importance 
to be correc 

The proceedings in the U. 8, Circuit Court 
were not public prosecutions or indictments, but 
civil suite instituted by the owners of the run- 


conduct them. An act of Congress, then in 
force, imposed a penalty of five hundred dollars 
on any person who should knowingly harbor or 
conceal a fugitive from labor, to be recovered 
by and for the benefit of the claimant of such 
fugitive in any arog cm oe to try the same ; 
saving moreover to claimant his right of 
action for or on account of loss, &c.; thus giv- 
on. a.com a for action for 
each fugitive—one for the penalty, and 
one of trespass for damages. 

There were in all seven slaves (only the hus- 
bend and father of the family being free) who 
escaped under the friendly apr idance 
of Mr. Garrett, five of whom were claimed W 
E. N. Turner and the remaining two by 0. T. 
Gianding, both claimants being residents of 
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and seeing the crowd that had gathered, and T 
had | 45 


even in appearance to claim a belief in this-}gred in 
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thronging slong the streets, | M: 


remark of the Centurion, who, seeing the peo- | V 
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We have assumed 150,000 as the probable 
ratio of representation under the new census ; 
a higher would reduce the number of electoral 
votes, as a lower would increase it, but neither 
would materially affect the majority. 

Missouri was not carried by the Democrats 
in 1870, but by the Schurz and Grats Brown 


these will probably go clear over to put the 
State against us in’71. We trust they will get 
sick of their strange company, and come baek 
in season for ’72. 

Connecticut was carried by the Democrats in 
the April State election of "68, but went Re- 
publican in the ensuin Presidential contest, 
as she probably will in '72. ; 

Oregon went Democratic in 1870 by a far 
smaller majority than at her State election of '68; 
yet, when she came to vote for President, she 
gave Seymour but 164 majority over Grant ; 
while California (also Democratic in her pre- 
ceding State election) went for Grant by 514 
majority. We regard both of them, with Ne- 
vada, as very doubtful for 1862. 

Virginia, Indiana, and Alabama, were barely 
carried Democratic in ’70, and may all be re- 
covered upon the full vote always cast for 
President. So may North Carolina, especially 
ifthe Democracy turn Gov. Holden out of 
office, as they are quite likely to do. 

Of the States we have placed in the Republi- 
can column, only Pennsylvania, Florida, and 
Arkansas, are at al! questionable. Arkansas 
gave some 2,000 Republican majority on Con- 

98, though we thréw away two of the three 

presentatives imCongress by personal feuds ; 
bat the Legislature is very strongly Republi- 
can. Pennsylvania was close on the popular 
vote last October, but, if a fair allowance is 
made for the districts distracted by personal 
feuds, there is a Republican majority. Florida 
is disputed, but Republican by a close vote. 
We drifted astern much further in ’62 than 
in ’70, but more than recovered our lost ground 
when we came tos Presidential year, when al- 
most every legal voter comes to the front. We 
propose to repeat the dose in 1872.—N. F. 
Tribune. 
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Shaking Hands Under the Alps. 
A correspondent of an Italian paper de- 
scribes the scene when the two working par- 
ties in the Mont-Cenis tunnel met and shook 
hands : 
The earlier use of improved machi 
abled the laborers from 
donecchia te make a greater advance than 
their fellow-workers from Modane, and the ad- 
vantage was maintained to the end, so that the 
last act in the drama was accomplished, as we 
see, at some distance to the north of the half- 
way P rag The proceedings are thus described 
in the Opintone: ‘‘The composed of 
laborers, strack up the ‘Royal March,’ and the 
country folks round the mouth of the 
tunnel as we made our triumphant entry in the 
four railway ence. bebe about a hun 
. Knowing e@ temperature 
would be very different in the bowels of the 
earth, we had doffed our winter garments, ex- 
changing them for lighter materials, 9 precau- 
tion of which we bad no cause to repent, for 
before we had made s kilometre the centigrade 
thermometer marked 17 deg. above zero, and 
then successively 20, 23, 29:50 deg. (63 deg., 
68 deg., 73 deg., and 85 deg. F.) Daring work 
the temperature rises to deg. (95 deg. F.) 
At the end of the sixth kilometre, the rails not 
being laid down beyond this point, we had to 


alight and on foot. dense dark- 
ness was lighted wp by the torches and lanterns 
by the workmen 
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3| Farewell Reception te Colonel 


Republicans ; but we assume that enough of 


- | of that State. After leaving the White House, 
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the French west of Pontarlier and 
eaptured a Sombrecourt, with 3,000 
prisoners six guns. 


Loxpon, Jan. 31.—The Bcho du Nord as- 
serts that a General of the army of Paris has 
committed suicide. No name is given, 

Lemans, Jan 31.—Prince Frederick Charles 
has communicated the stipulations of the armis- 
tice to Gen. Chanzy, and asks whether he re- 

as binding on him. 

Loxpox, Jan. 31.—2:30 P. M.—The reas- 
sembling of the conference has again been 

ed, in consequence of the illness of Gran- 
e. 


vill 
Postal communication between London and 


Paris has been reopened. 
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Forney. 

A large number of prominent citizens met 
Monday evening at Wormley's to honor Col. J. 
W. Forney. There have been numerous gather- 
ings of this sort, but probably there were none 
so gratifying as this. Men were gathered of 
every complexion and of almost every trade 
and profession. Among those present we 
noticed the following : 

Senators Logan, Pomeroy, Thayer, Mc- 
Donald; Representatives Kelley, Ela, Barry, 
Butler, Raivey, Long, and Gildilen ; Judges 
~~ and Olin, District Attorney Fisher, Hon. 
A. G. Riddle, Sayles J. Bowen, General 
Crocker, Professor ton; Messrs. Joseph 
Williams, E. Knott; Clinton Lloyd, Chief 
Clerk House of Representatives; John M. 
Morris, Executive Clerk of the Senate ; Chas. 
H. Peters, Ed. Crusor, Jerome A. Johnson, 
Sidney McFarland ; Aldermen Connolly, Chase, 
Stewart, Davis; Councilmen Burgess and 
Piper ; Henry Himber, Collin Crasor, Colonel 
Hamlink, John T. Johnson, Dr. Purvis, 
Michael Duffy, James Gleason, Daniel Cahill, 
William Syphax, Slater, A. K. Browa, R. H. 
Booker, Joseph Venning, Joseph Williams, 
Martin H. Johason, and many other gentle- 
men of note and respectability. . 

An admirable collation was served by Worm- 
ley, and was fully appreciated by the numer- 
ous guests. Professor Langston, in welcoming 
Colonel Forney, said that he had been the 
friend of the poor and the outraged until these 
had their liberty thoroughly recognized. He 
paid a glowing tribute to the steadfast services 
of Colonel Forney to humanity. The Colonel 
replied in a modest but exceedingly happy and 
appropriate manner. Whatever he had done 
he had done from the honest promptings of his 
heart, and because he “‘ couldn’t help it.” He 
insisted on harmony and complete unity in the 
Republican party of the District in future. 

rs followed in unstinted praise of Colonel 
F. General Logan made a brief address, ex- 
pressing full accord with all that had been said 
in regard to Colonel Forney. Then followed 
Senator McDonald, of Arkansas; Hon. Mr. 
Gilfillan, of Pennsylvania ; General Barry, of 
Mississippi ; Judge Olin, of the District Su- 
reme Court; 3. Wolf, Esq.; Hon. R. R. But- 
er, Hon. Jacob H. Ela., and others. All the 
speeches were egpeanetens to the occasien. 
The Forney Workingmen’s Association, of 


contemplate giving Colonel Forney a compli- 
mentary serenade at an early day. 
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Interesting Interview with Gen. 
Butler. 





On Saterday last a delegation, consisting of 
Col. Robert 7 Col. W. D. Simpson, 
and Maj. John W. Leland, from Laurens 
county, South Carolina, visited the President, 
and him at length on the condition 


Col. Goodgion, late of Hampton’s Legion, of 
the rebel army, as chairman of the delegation, 
hed an interview with Hon. B. F. Butler. 
After csypeae | fully to Mr. Butler the de. 
plorable condition of the whites, and the 
necessity for their being protected from the 
violence of the blacks, Mr. Butler asked him to 
explain how it was that eleven colored men 
were murdered in one day just subsequent to 
the election and no white men were killed. 
How it happened that so many white men were 
im arms, at ao hour’s notice, the day after the 
election, and a few other questions of like 
character, and closed by telling him that there 
ht to be about twenty men hung in Laurens, 
and then the rest would cease murdering the 
blacks, and if n Gov. Scott should call 
out militia and send them into Laurens county 
to.enforce the laws ; whereupon, Col. Goodgion, 
in an excited manner, informed him he kaew 
enough of those people to know that if the mili- 
tia were sent into Laurens county none of them 
would live to get out n. After a rather 
stermy interview, Mr. ion was satisfi 
that he had failed to make Mr. Butler believe 
that the whites needed protection in s county 
where eleven colored men were murdered in one 
day, and where the whites were so well armed 
justify the chivalrous gen- 
if the militia were 


» evidently con- 
coals to New- 





National Laber Union. 


From the resolutions of the National Labor 
Union, peas session at Washington, D. C., 
as $ 





the First Ward, a strong colored organization, | 


into prison. therefore, that 
been autherti 
cated, Bismarck discussed the matter with 
Moltke, and three hours later a secret expedi- 
tion composed of three squadrons of hussars 
was dispatched to Montereau. The troops 
reached the surprised town in the evening ; 
the astonished Maire was apprehended, and 
the Jewish engineer carried off and placed 
under Prussian surveillance. The mines re- 
ferred to were thus discovered and destroyed, 
as was also the secret telegraph beneath the 
Seine in four different directions. 
-———-—s a we ---—-—--— 


Another Murder. 


treated, 
her husband might be saved, as his life was in 
Her statemente having 


_A negro man was killed at Fannin, in Ran- 
kin county, on Monday last. We are informed 
that a man by the name of Casteel employed a 
colored shoemaker to make him a pair of boots, 
to be finished on Monday last. 

Casteel made threats that should the boots 
not be finished and failed to fit him, and be 
done by 2 o'clock of Monday, that he would 
kill the negro. At the time designated Uas- 
teel repaired to the shoemaker’s shop. The 
boots were not satisfactorily finished. There 
was, however, in the shop another colored 
man at the time Casteel called. Casteel in- 
vited this man out of the shop, and talked 
with him fora while, but when their conver- 
tion was ended the negro returned to the shop. 
Shortly afterwards a companion of Casteel’s 
again eaticed the shoemaker's friend fro: his 
shop, but he again returned, and was afterwards 
enticed away by another of Casteel’s comrades. 
While absent this last time, as is charged, Cas- 
teel took a double-barrel shot-gun and shot the 
shoemaker in the baek of the head. 

The friends of Oasteel, who were witnesses of 
this outrageous murder, have left this part of 
the covairy, but Casteel is in custody in Bran- 
don, and we presume that every reasonable en- 
deavor will be made on the part of the officers 
of the law to mete out justice to him. 

Cannot a better state of civil order be at- 
tained by our State authorities ? o 

We fear that the fac®we are compelled to 
publish as above is a sad commentary on the 
good sense of the ideas intended to be expressed 
in our editorial entitled “‘ Southern Outrages.”’ 
—Miss. Pilot. 


Protection of Citizens. 





yesterday a communication from the Secretary 
of War transmitting an application from R. L. 
M. Camden, of Philadelphia, for military pro- 
tection from the employees of an association 
engaged in gold mining in York county, South 
Carolina, against the outrages of the so-called 
“ Ku-Klux Klan,’ aad inviting the attention 
to the remarks of the General of the army 
thereon. The remarks referred to are as foi- 
lows, being an indorsement upon the paper 
referred to him by the Inspector General of the 
army : 
‘* HEADQUARTERS OF THE Army, 

Wasurneron, D.C., January 26, 1871. 


War. Our army is now too small for us to 
undertake to protect individual men or inter- 
ests; and I would advise that this and all 
similar papers be referred to the Congressional 
committee engaged in investigating outrages 
in the South that some general and adequate 
remedy may be devised. 

W. T. Saerman, General-” 


- _ 





Tux St. Louis Demoerat tries to explain the 
election of Frank Blair to the Senate, in an 
article entitled “ What it Means.” The Dem- 
ocrat coolly attributes it to “ renegades’ from 
the Li e—forgetting to mention, however, 
the rather vital fact that itself led and obstruc- 
ted this so-called Liberals into rebellion against 
the Republiean party. They learned treason 
from its columns. In short, the Democrat, and 
nobody else, is responsible for the election of 
Frank Blair. In the fall election, it bolted the 
Republican nomination, and its followers elec- 
ted Gratz Brown Governor, voting, in order to 
effect that result, for seventy-five Demucratic 


the eleetion of a Blair Legislature, the Demo- 
crat now grieves because it stands by Biair. 
Having hatched cockatrice’s eggs, it marvels 
that the brood are not all amiable chickens ! 





Vinnie Reams’ statue of Lincoln, which was 
unveiled in Washington the other day, is semi- 
colossal. figure represents Mr. Lincoln 
standing erect. The right hand, which is 
slightly extended, clasps a paper, on whose folds 
can be read the words referring to the aboli- 
tion of slavery. The head is slightly cast for- 
ward, and the eyes tarned toward the paper, 
giving the appearance of deep thought. rhe 
expression of the face is strikingly natural ; 
the skillful blending of humor and seriousness 
amounting almost to melancholy, which was so 

with the original, is very happy, 
and was particularly commented upon by all 
present as beingone of the chief recommenda- 
tions of the work. 
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Respectfully returned to the Secreiary of | 


struction, and for the ineulcation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 


. | and energy to free government, insuring in retarn 


blessings to the governed. 

While the editors ofthe New Narrowar Bra are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 


ged| tions suitable for publication in these colamns, 


are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States, 
THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Upon all questions involving the especial inter- 
este of the colored American citizen, the simple 
rule of equal justice for all men will govern the 
policy ofthe New Natrowat Era. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
Oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 

The New Nariowat Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and lahor to inspire 
® oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Nariowat Era 
will give its hearty support to that party witheut 
reserve. “This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfast and inflexi- 
ble support of those principles of justice and 
liberty whieh have now become a part of the 
organic law of the land. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, 
and to one anotler. “The nation will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
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members of the Legislature. Having procured | 
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mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,528 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper will 
contain matter prepared and selected with spe- 
cial reference to the capacities and needs of this 


large number of pupils and teachers, thereby 
| making the New Nationat Era a valuable aux- 


iliary in the scheme of education. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 
the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, as 
indicating the views and policy of the New Na- 
TIONAL Era on this subject: 


‘Kor our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a bettér and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
artistic, and pean nae labor, and this know!- 
edge we would energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective throu h the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of edueation. Our mottoes 
are liberty and labor, enfranchiseme ¢ and edu- 
cation! The spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
of our claim to impartial treatment and fair 

ing. 

“That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be opened to our children 
and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of apprenticeship; in the sec- 
ond place, that for every day’s labor given we 
be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed against us ; 
and gigs sinbe we ep that the intelli- 

nce, the elevation, and happiness of all people 
depends in no smail degree upon the diversity 
of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or qoeeemennl, in the ry, the foundry, the 
wor! Pp, upon the railroad, the canal, the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store, 
wherever labor is to be done and an able and 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive that 
we may claim a place without distinction as to 
our color or former condition, sinee all that can 
is ability, faith- 
ormances of the contract made, and th« 
employee reasonable treatment and the compen- 
sation ised. while we — that 
spirit which in its proscriptive regulations denies 
us industrial ity and the fruits of honest 


by eves : ; 
Velopasext of the venauee 

several States in the interest of our employers.” 
ay | The Naw Natrowat Ena will be made a desi- 
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THE “HEATHEN CHINEE.” 
BY BRET BARTE. 
Which I wish to remark— 
And my language is plain— 
That for ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar— 
Which the same I would rise to explain. 


Ah Sin was his name ; 
And I shall not deny 

In regard to the same 
What that name might imply. 

But his smile it was pensive and childlike, 
As I| frequent remarked to Bill Nye. 


It was August the third ; 
And quite soft was the skies ; 

Which it might be inferred 
That Ah Sin was likewise ; 

Yet he played it that day. upon Gplliam 
And me in a way | despise ; 


Which we had a small game, 
And Ah Sin took a hand ; 
It was Euchre. The same 
He did not understand ; 
3ut he smiled as he sat by the table, 
With a smile that was childlike and bland. 


Yet the cards they were stocke:l 
in a way that | grieve, 

And my feelings were shocked 
At the state of Nye’s sleeve, 

Which was stuffed full of aces and bowers, 
And the same with intent to“deceive. 


But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, 

And the points that he made 
Were quite frightful to see 

Till at last he put down a right bower, 
Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 


Then I looked up at Nye, 
And he gazed upon me ; 

And he rose with a sigh, 
And he said, ‘‘Can this be? 

We are ruined by Chinese cheap laber’’— 
And he went for that heathen Chinee. 


In the scene that ensued 
{ did not take a hand, 

But the floor it was strewed 
Like the leaves on the strand 

With the cards that Ab Sin had been hiding, 
In the game ‘* he did not understand.” 


In his sleeves, which were long, 
He had twenty-four packs— 

Which was coming it strong, 
Yet I state but the facts ; 

And we found on his nails, which were taper, 
What is frequent in tapers—that’s wax. 


Which is why I remark— 

And my language is plain 
That for ways that are dark, 

And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar— 

Which the same I am free to maintain. 

Table Mountain, 1870. 
———_———— 


[From the Toledo Blade. } 
Mr. Nasby Dreams. 


The Democratic Fature Unveiled. 


“ The nite that McCreery, uv Kentucky, in- 
trodooced his resolooshen restorin the Arlinton 
estate to the Lee family. and also providin for 
the diggin up uv the bodies uv the federal sol- 
jers which wuz buried there, I went to sleep 
ful! uv that idea. In my dream my mind over- 
leeped two yeers. I found myself standin in 
the federal cemetery at Arlinton, on the greund 
made classicle by its wunst havin been owned 
by Gen. Lee. 1 wuz amongst the monuments 
and hed stuns commemeratin the ded hirelins 
who wuz beneeth em, and waz then indulgin 
in a spasm uv cussin the government which not 
only yoosurped the property uv the great and 
good Lee, but which desecrated it by yoosiu it 
ez acemetery for its dead soljers. While thus 
musin, I saw a regiment, more or less, uv fed 
eral soljers enter the cemetery, armed, not 
with muskits, but spades and picks. At their 
hed wuz men drest in gray, which | recognized 
as ex-confedrit officers, who was a directin the 
force. To my anstonishmentthe men in bloo, 
every man uyem with an expresben uv hvo- 
miliashen such as 1 never saw ekalled, com- 
menst knockin down the tomb stuns and pilen 
uv em up, atter which they dag up the graves, 
and histin out the skeletons uv the deceest 
hirelins, dumped them permiskusly into federal 
army wagons wich hed arrived fer that pur- 
pose. ; 

““Wat does this mean?’ I askt the con- 
fedrit officer who seemed to hey charge uv the 
proceedins. 

‘*Mean!" he returned; ‘‘it means that at 
last the era uv good feelin hez returned. It 
means that at last the dimocrisy is in power, 
and that the proper equilibrium hea been re- 
stored.”’ 

‘Wat year is this!” [ asked in astonish 
ment.” 

©1873. The eleckshun last fall made Hoff 
man President, and the Congress is Dimo 
cratic likewise. Hoffman wuz inoggerated day 
before yesterday, and we towunst commenst 
reconstructin, accordin to our idee.” 

“ Wat is the program ?"’ I asked. 

“ McCreery immejitly interdoosed the same 
resolooshen which was defeeted in 1870, givin 
back the Arlington estate to the Lee family, 
and removin the dead fedral soljers from the 
grounds, that the site thereof mite not offend 
the youthful! Lees. The South wazu’t satisfied. 
It wuz good enuff ez fur ez it went, but they 
wantid suthin more. They wantid an ackuowl- 


| mighty Jotun, and the earth to be his festering 


Pesnowaum V.Nassy, 
(Wich waz Postmaster.) 





That prosaic and coldly rational 
which modern men sre woot to regan aaara 
pasaaeey was in — times unknown. We 

ave come to regard all events as place 
regularly, in strict conformity to fonges Boo 
our official theories may be, we instinctively 
take this view of things. Bat our tive 
ancestors knew nothing about laws of natare, 
nothing about physical forces, nothing about 
the relations of cause and effect, nothing about 
the necessary regularity of things. There was 
a time in the history of mankind when these 
things had never been inquired into, and when 
no generalizations about them had been framed, 
tested, or established. ‘here was no concep- 
tion of an order of nature, and therefore no dis- 
tinct conception of a supernatural order of 
things. There was no belief in miracles as in- 
fractions of nataral laws, but there was a belief 
in the occurrence of wonderful events too mighty 
to have been brought about by ordinary means. 
There was an unlimited capacity for believing 
and fancying, because fancy and belief had not 
yet been checked and headed off in various di- 
rections by established rules of ex ce. 
Physical science is a very late acquisition of the 
human mind, but we are already sufficiently 
uubaed with it to be almest completely disabled 
from comprehending the thoughts of our ances- 
tors. “How Finn cosmogonists could have 
believed the earth and heaven to be made out 
of a severed egg, the upper concave shell repre- 
senting heaven, the yolk being earth, aud the 
crystal surrounding fluid the circamambient 
ocean, is to ué incomprehensible; and yet it 
remains a fact that they did so regard them, 
How the Scandinavians could have supposed 
the mountains to be the mouldering bones of a 


flesh, we cannot conceive ; yet such a theory was 
solemnly taught and accepted. How the an- 
cient Indians could regard the rain-clouds as 
cows with full udders milked by the winds of 
heavea is beyond our comprehension, and yet 
their Veda contains indisputable testimony to 
the fact that they were so regarded.” We have 
voly to read Mr. Baring Gould's book of ‘* Cu- 
rious Myths,” from which I have just quoted, 
or to dip into Mr. Thorpe’s great treatise on 
“Nortbern Mythology,” to realize how vast is 
the difference between our stand-point and 
that from which, in :!.. ‘rer Middle Ages, our 
immediate forefather. » cxrded things. The 
irightfal superstition o: werewolves is a good 
instance. In those days is was firmly believed 
that men could be, and were in the habit of 
being, transformed into wolves. It was believed 
that women might bring forth snakes or poodle- 
dogs. It was believed that if a man had his 
side pierced in battle, you eould cure him b 


“As late as 1600 a German writer would illus- 
trate a thunder storm destroying @ crop of corn 
by a picture of a dragon devouring the produce 
of the field with his flaming tongue and iron 
teeth.—Jehn Fiske, in the Atlantic Monthly 
Sor February. 


a 


What Becomes of the Coin? 


In the reign of Darius, gold was thirteen 
times more valuable, weight for weight, than 
silver. In the time of Plato, it was twelve 
times as valuable. In that of Julius Cesar, 
gold was enly nine times more valuable, owing, 
perhaps, to the enormous quantities of gold 
seized by himin his wars. It is anatural ques- 
tion to ask, what became of the gold and 
silver? A paper read before the Polytechnic 
Association, by Dr. Stephens, recently, is cal- 
culated to meetgthis inquiry. He says, of our 
annual gold product, fully fifteen per cent. is 
melted down for manufacture ; thirty-five per 
cent. goes to Europe; twenty five per cent. to 
Cuba; fifteen per cent. te Brazil; five per 
cent. direct to Japan, China, and the Indies; 
leaving but five per cent. tor circulation in this 
country. Of that which goes to Cuba, the 
West Indies, Brazil, fully fifty per. cent. finds 
its way to Europe, where, after deducting a 
large percentage used in manufacturing, four- 
fifths of the remainder is exported to India. 
Here the transit of the precious metal is at an 
end. Here the sapply, however vast, is ab- 
sorbed, and never returns to the eivilized 
world. 

The Orientals cohsume but little, while their 
productions have ever been in demand among 
the Western nations. As mere recipients, 
therefore, these nations have acquired the de- 
sire of ascumulation and hoarding, a passion 
common alike to all classes among the Egyp 
tians, Indians, Chinese, and Persians. A French 
economist states that, in his opinion, the for- 
mer pation alone hide away $20,000,000 of gold 
and silver annually, and the present Emperor 
of Morocco’is reported as so addicted to this 
avaricious mania, that he has filled seventeen 
large chambers with the precious metals. ‘The 
passion of princes, it is not surprising that the 
same spirit is shared by their subjects, and it 
is in this predilection that we discover the solu- 
tion of the problem as to the ultimate disposi- 
tion of the precious metals. This absorption 
by the Eastern nations has been univterrupt- 
edly going on since the most remote historical 
period. Accordingto Pliny, as much as $100,- 
00,000 in gold was, in his day, annually ex- 





idgment that them dead soljers never shood 
hev bin there, and they demanded that the ac- 
knowlidgment be made in such @ way that it 
would be understood, that it wue an upology. 
Saulsbury of Delaware got the idea. Imme- 
jitely he moved to amend the resolooshen, per- 
vidin that the work uv removin the ded soljers 
and restorin the grounds be performed by vet 
ran fedral soljers selected from all the regiment- 
in the serviz, ez a slight token uv the regret uv 
this government for hevin desecrated the prop 
erty, wich waz promptly passed. To further 
soothe the southern mind, a bundred confedrit 


officers wuz rekested to take command uy the 
men-and superintend the work, and-- 


Atthis moment one uv the fedrals came up 
and salovtid the officer who wuz a talkin 
with me. 


‘““We hey the wagons loaded with skele- 
' 


tons—wat shel we do with em?” 

‘‘Dump em into the Potomac—dump em 
into the Potomac, where the current will wash 
em out to sea’ 

‘¢ But what else is to be done?” said I. 

“Not much. The werk uv consiliashen is 
going on. A bill is pendio perviding for the 
removal uv the dead bodies av federal soljers 
from all the cemeteries in the country, and the 
destrucshon uv all the tumb-stuns and the 
monuments erected toem. The names uv the 
battle fields is to be changed, so that all memry 
uv the onpleasantnis shali be obliterated. The 
vessels which took part in the war is to be 
sunk and their names taken off the records uv | 
the Navy Department; to make the govern 
ment truly nashunal, ez it wuz, the South is to 
hev complete control uv the guvernment in al) | 
its departments, and is to dictate its policy in 
everything. All the battle flags, guns, and 
trophies uv al! kinds is to be taken out uv the 
Nasbnel and State Capitols; celebrashuns and | 
reunions uv federal regiments is to be pro- | 





hibited, and it is to be made a penal offense to | 


even mensbun the name uv any one uv the bat- 


tlea which took place between the years 186] | ! 


and 1865, and ali them which Jost their tor- | 
choons with the Confedracy, and who lost 
property in consekence 18 to hey it restored, | 
when practicable, or the valyooin money, wich 
the most uv em take, they prefer living in Noo 
York. The Cabinet is now made up uv Sath 
ern men, and to remoonerate em for Wat they 
hev suffered, they are all men who bed com 
mands in the Confederate army. I go myself | 
to-morrow to remove the bodies trom the 
Cemetery at Gettysburg, and to destroy the 
Federal asylums fur soijers at Daton, Onio, and | 
Augusta, Maine. We did hev sume trouvle. 
The moment we commenst talking uv restorip 
estates to couiedrits, and renumeratio ay em 
for lost property, then come some thousands 
of Southerners whose property hed bin yoosed 
by the Federal Government, who demanded 
remuneration likewise, but they didu’t ask @ 
second time. The proposishen woz received 
with shouts uv lafture by every Dimocrat in 
Congress.”’ 

** McCreery then, in 1S70—"’ 

“*Wuz a two years ahead of his time, 
that wuz ali. When the Repubiikan party lost 
ite grip in 1871, we knowd we had em. We 
held McCreery and sich ez he steady, till after 
the elecshun gave us the power—now—”’ 

At this point J awoke and realized that wat 
I hed experanced wus werely the baseless 
fabric of a dreaw. But aiter all there is 
suthin in dreams. Let the Dimocracy wunst 
git into power and we shall see what we shall 
see. There is old scores to settle—there is 
remoonerations to be made—there is restitoo- 


| night, and took their practice from their an- 


| period they divided the day into twenty-four 
| time proclaimed the hours, and at the Bench 


| time of day. 


ported to the East. The balance of trade in 
| favor of those nations is now given as $80,- 
00, 600. 

| Old-Fashioned Division of Time. 

The ancient divisions of the day differed 
widely from the customs of our own time. 

The Chaldeans, Syrians, Persians, aod In- 
dians began the day at sunrise, and divided the 
day and nightinto four parts. Tis division of 
the day into quarters was in use long before 
the division inte hours. 

The Chinese, who begin their day at midnight 
and reckon to the midnight following, divide 
the interval into twelve hours, each equal to 
two of ours, and known by a name and particu- 
| lar figure. 

In Egypt the day was divided into unequal 
| hours. The clock invented by Ctesibius of 
Alexandria, B. C. 250, was soeontrived as to 
lengthen or shorten the hours by the flowing 
of water. . 

The Greeks divided the natural day into 
twelve hours—a practice derived from the 
Babylonians. 

The Romans called the time between the 
rising and the setting of the sun the natural day, 
aod the time in twenty-four hours the civil day. 
Tuey began and ended their civil day at mid- 


cient laws and customs and rights of religion, 
in use long before they had any idea of the 
division into hoarse, 

The first sun dial seen at Rome was brought 
from Catania, in Sicily, in the first Punic war, 
as part of the spoils of that city ; and after this 


hours. An officer, called accensus, at one 
of Justice announced every three hours the 


in the Turkish Empire time is reckoned by 
portions of the natural day, resembling the 
‘ watches” of the ancient Jews and Romans. 
Publie clocks not being in use, these divisions 
of time are proclaimed from the minarets.— 
Appleton's Journal. : 
Np eR 


Camel-Breeding in Washoe. 


A Nevada paper gives the following interest- 
ing account of the acclimation and use of cam- 
els in that State: 

“On a ranch on the Carson river, 8 miles 
below the mouth of the Six-mile Canon, and 
about 17 miles east of the city, is to be seen a 
herd of twenty-seven camels, all but two of 
which were born and raised in the State. But 
two of the old herd of nine or ten brought here 
some years age are now living. It would seem 
that the original lot fell into the hands ef Mexi- 
cups, who treated them very badly, overloading 
aod abusing them. The men mn have them 
now are F men, and men, it seems, who 
had formerly some experience with camels in 
Europe. They find no difficulty in them, 
and can now show twenty fine, 
animals, all of healthy growth. The can 
may paw,be eatd go be Sit seers 
Nevada. The owners of the oor 
more difficult to breed and rear them than 
be experienced fg pan saeee number son 
keys or goats. e ranch upon are 
kept is sandy and sterile in the extreme, 
the animals feast and grow fat on such 
shrubs and bitter weeds as no other animal 


: 
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im, 
that the owner wants to go out of town.” 








FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 


THE SENATE. 
Term exp's. 


labama. 
Willard Warner..............1871 
George B. Spencer...........1873 


Alex, Mct-onald............:.18T1 
Benjamin F. Rice............1873 


Orria 8, Ferry... 1873 
Wm. A. Buckingham.......1875) 
Delaware. 

Willard Saulsbury* 





JosephO- At 

JOMD POOL. .csceeesseeseeesene AST 
Richard Yates 

Lyman frambull ... 


Oliver P. Morton. 

D. Prat! | 
J.B. Howell........ «1871 | Simon Camervun.. 
James Harian. «- 1873' John Scott 


Kansas. ! 
Edmund G. Ross........«..1871 Henry B. Authony 
Samuel bg ner 1873) William 8p’ 


Thomas0. MoCreery®..,,..1871 Thos. J. Robertson. 
Garrett "louse | Fred’k A, cawyer............1878 


1871| Joséph 8. Fowler... 
1873| Wm. G. Brownlow., 
Texas 


©. Hamilton......— 
Flanagan 
George Vickers*..... 
Wm. T. Hamilton*.. ¢ 
Virginia. 
Henry Wilson...............+1871|/ John F. Lewis...+.00000-0.—— 
Michigan. West Vi 
Jacob M. Bowere 1871} Waitman T. Willey 


| 1876) Arthur I. Boreman. 
Minnesota. Wisconsin. 





nursing the sword which inflicted the wound. | (¥ 


* Democrats. 
The Senators elect from Georgia have not been admitted to 
their seats. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Alabama. 
1—Alfred B. Buck. 
2—Charies W. Ruckley. 

H. Hefiia. 


New York. 
1—Henry A. Reeves.* 
2—John G. Shumakoer.* 
3—Heary W. Slocum.* 

| 4—John Fox.* 


Arkansas. 
1—Logan H. Roots. 
2—Authony A. C. Rogers.* 
3—Thomas Boles. 

hey gree 

1 nel B. Axtel.* 


2—Aaron A. Sargent. 
&—James A. Johneon.* 


Connecticut. 
1—Julius L. strovg. 
5 oe) W. Keliogg. 
3—H. H. Starkweather. 
4—William H. Barnum.* 
Benjamin T. Biggs.* 
Charles M. Hamilton. 


(Vacancy) 


7—Harvey C. Calkin,* 
8—James Brooks.* 
9—Fernando Wood.* 
| 10—Clarkson N. Potter. 
11—Chas. H. Van Wyck. 
| 12—John H. Ketcham. 
| 18—John A. Griswoid.* 
| 14—tephen L. Mayhem.* 
15—Adoiphus H, Tanner. 
16—0: 


range Ferriss. 
17—Wiiliam A. Wheeler. 
1 phen faniord. 
| 1%—Charles Knapp. 
20—Addison H. Lafiin. 
| 21—Alex. H. Bailey 
| 22—Johu U. Churchill. 
Tlinois. 4é—Dennis Mc athy. 
At Large—John A. Logan. 24—George W. Cowles, 
1—Norman B. Judd. | 46—William H. Kelsey. 
2—John F. Farnsworth. | 46—Giles W. tiotchkiss. 
3—H. 0. Burchard. Zi—Hamilton Ward. 
4—John B. Hawley. 28—Noah Davis, jr. 
6—Ebon OC. Ingersoll. | 20—Jobn Fisher. 
6—Burton C, Cook. 3u—David 5. Bennett. 
7—Jesse H. Moore. i—vorter sheidon. _ 
8—Shelby M. Cuilom. Carolina. 
9—Thompson W. Mcnecly.*; 1—Clintwn L. cobb, 
10—Albert G. Burr.* 2—Vacant. 
11—Samuel 8. Marshall.* 3—Uliver H. Dockery. 
12—John B. Hay. Resigned.) 
18—John M. Crebs.* 6—Israci G. Lash. 
iana. 6—Francis E. shober.* 
1—Ww. E. Niblack.* 


7—A. H. Jones. 
2—Michael ©. Kerr.* Ohio. 
1-——Peter W. Strader.* 
2—Job E. stevenson. 
3—Robert vu. Schenck. 
4—William Lawrence. 
| 6~—William Mungen.* 
6—Johu A. Smith 
j—James J Winans, 
8—Jonn Beatty. 
9—Kdw. F. Dickiason.* 
10—E. D. Peck 
1l—John T. Wilson. 
12—Phil. Van Trump * 
18—George W. Morgan.* 
l4—Martin Welker. 
16—Kliakim H. Moore, 
16—Joho A. Bingham. 
| 17—Jacob A. Ambler. 
18—William H. Upson 
19—James A. Garheld. 


3—Wm. 8. Holman.* 
4—Geo. W. Julian. 
6—John Coburn. 
6—Daniel W. Voorhees.* 
7—Godlvve 8. Orth. 
8—Jas. N. Tyner. 
9—John P. U. Shanks. 
luo—Ww. Williams, 
li—Jasper Packard. 


Jowa, 
1—George W. McCrary. 
2—William Smyth. 
3—Wm. B. Allison. 
4—Wm. Loughridge. 
6—Frank W. Palmer. 
6—Charles Pomeroy. 


Kansas. 
1—Sidney Clarke. 


y 
1—lawrence 8. Trimb!e.* 
2—Wm. M. Sweeney. * 
8—Joseph H. Lewis. 
4—J. Proctor Knott.* 
6—Boyd Wiuchester.* 
6—Thomas L, Jones.* 
7—James B. Bock.* 


1—Joseph 8. pmith.* 


3—Leonard Myers. 
4—William D. Kelley. 
6—O. N. Daytor, 
6—John D. Btiles.* 

| 7—Wash. Townsend, 

| 8—J. Lawrence Gets.* 

| Oliver J. Dickey. 

3—Vacant, 10—Henry L. Cake. 

4—Joseph P. Newsham, | 1!—Daniel M. 

6—Vaeant. | lé-—tieorge W. Woodward.* 
1s—Ulysses Mercur. 
li—Jobu B. Packer. 

| 16—-Riechard J. Haideman.* 
16—Johno Cessna. 
17—Daniel J. Morrell. 

; 18—Wm. H. Armstrong. 

19—-Glenai W. Soofeld, 

20—valvin W. Gilfillan. 

21—Jobn Covode. 

“2—J 


2—Lewis A. Sheldon, 


1—John Lynch. 
uel P. Morrill. 
3—James G. Blaine. 
S—ieee A. — 
b— ne Hale. 
land. 


1—Samuel Hambieton.* 
2—Stevenson Archer.* 


4—Patrick Hamill.* 
6—Frederick Stone. 


Massachusetts. 
1—James Buffington. 
2—Oakes Ames. 
3—Ginery Twitchell. 
4—Samue!l 
6—Benjamio F. Butler. 
6—Nathaniel P. Banks. 
1—George M. Brooks. 


8—George F. Hoar. 
9—Wm. B. Washburn. 


1—Thomas A. Jonckes, 
2—Nathan F. Dixon. 
Ca 


| South 

| 1—(Resigned.) 

| ). C, Bowen, 
3—Solomon L. Hoge. 
4—A. 8. Wallace. 


1—Roderick R. Butler. 


8~William J. Suith, 


1—@. YW. Whitnure. 
1—Moertoa 8 Wilkinson. 
2—Bugene M. Witson.* 








SCIENCE OF MAN.—For 
position of ee —, in which man’ 
character, capabilities, and most riate 
ere are given, see THE PHRENO I- 
AL JOURNAL, for 1871, a first class m 
zine. No, 1 now ready,containing THE BE . 
ERS, with several portraits and bi 
. B. Claflin, the merchant; RB. B. 
California ; the Mormons, their religion 
J, etc., 
ase and abuce of 
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Charles Sumner...... “ese 1876) Jobm W. Johnston.........++ — | 8 
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would touch. When left to themselves, their 
great delight, after filling themselves with the 





are offired as an extri deduceent to ob- 
tain subécribers: fh ity 


SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


ae 
PRESIDENT GRANT. 
For two subscribers, ak the tanng, ($5) we 


present the person sending us the names with 
Littlefield’s splendid Steel Engraving of Presi- 
dent Grant, by mail postpaid, carefully put up 
onaroller. This engraving cost three thousand 
dollars, and the impressions sell for three dol- 
lars each. 

-That it is the sxst published likeness of our 
patriotic President the following testimonials, 
from among scores of a similar character, fally 


From President Grant : 
T regard Mr. Littlefield’s portrait of myself as 
the best ever engraved. a U. 8. Bane. 
“From Mrs. Grant: 
It is a splendid portrait. Jotia Grant, 


From the General's Father : 


T do not hesitate to pronounce it superior to 
any [ have ever seen. Jesse Grant. 


From the General's Brother : 

_ Littlefield’s engraved portrait of my brother 
is an excellent likeness, and the best I have seen. 

S. Gran. 

From the Brother-in- Law of the General : 
It is the best likeness of the General extant. 

F. T. Dawr. 

From Senator Sumner. 

, Boston, September 21, 1867. 
Dear Sin—I thank you for the engraving of 
General Grant, which is excelleat in every re- 


pect. 
Faithfully, yours, Caar.as Sumyen. 


From Gen. George G. Meade. 
The likeness is excellent, the expression ad- 
mirable, and the engraving, as a work of art, 
worthy of all commendation bestowed upon it by 


artists. Very truly, yours, 
gs ’” Gro. G. Meape, 
Major General U. S. A. 


From General O. 0. Howard. 
War Department, 

Bureav or Rervcess anp Apanponep Lanps, 

Washington, September 19, 1867. 
J. H. Leerveriz.p, Esq Dear Sir—When 
your portrait of General Grant was presented to 
me, I was struck with the excellent likeness. I 
admired it so much that I purchased a eopy im- 
mediately. 
I take great pleasure in concurring in the 
commendations of General Meade and others. 
Very truly, yours, O. O. Howarp. 


Or, for two subscribers with the money, ($5,) 
we will send two copies of the paper and one 
copy of 


The American Agriculturist, 


one year, as a premium, to be mailed direct 
from the publishers. 

The AcricuLtvrist is a valuable Magazine, 
published monthly, containing 44 large pages, 
adapted to the Farm, Garden and Household, 
handsomely illustrated, and the subscription 
price for the Magazine alone is $1.50. 





Inducement Extraordinary! 





AN ORGANW 
FOR EVERY CHURCH. 


We make the following UNPARALLED 
PROPOSITION to all Churches which have not 
a good ORGAN, and desire to procure one: 

For a club of 90 subscribers with the money 
($225) we will send 90 copies of our paper one 
year, and present the getter up of the club with 
one of S. D. & H. W. Smith’s five octave, single 
reed, 


‘CONSERVATORY ORGANS, 


In solid Black Walnut, paneled case, with im- 
proved Swell, Tremolo, and Metalic Blow Pedals; 
the price of which is one hundred dollars. 


For a club of 150 subscribers and the money 
($875) we will send 150 copies of our paper one 
years and present as a premium one of Smith’s 
celebrated 


Five Octave Double-Reed Organs, 


in solid Black Walnut case, containing the Im- 
proved Swell, Tremolo, Metallic Blow, Pedals, 
Manual, Sub-Bass, and Octave Coupler, which 
nearly doubles the powerof the instrument. The 
price of this organ is $175. 


For a club of 175 subscribers and the money 
($437.60) we will send 175 copies of our paper 
one yearand present as @ premium one of Smith’s 
celebrated 


American Church Organs, 


Five Octave, Double Reed, Oak Case, and Six 
Stops, viz: Diapason, Diapason Forte, Princi- 
pal, Principal Forte, Vox Celestis, and Tremolo. 
This is an excellent instrument for church uses, 
and sells for- $200. 


$1,000 PEDAL ORGAN. 


This is a magnificent instrument, suitable for 
large churches and music halls. It has Two 
Manuals, Five Oetaves, Four Sets of Reeds, Two 
Octaves of Pedals, and Sixteen Stops. The 
manufacturer’s price is $1,000. 

We will present one of these splendid Organs 
to any person who shall procure and forward to 
us @ club of 800 subscribers with the money, 
(2,000,) and will also furnish 800 copies of the 
New Narionat Ena one year. 


Subscribers. frou .different places will be re: 





will send two copies of the paper one year and | . 4 4. 


Y appreciat 
the warring elements of hatred to 
achievement will be combined and hurled dgainst 
the battlements of Republican ascendency in 
¢ Presidential Election of 1872, We do not 
doubt that local successess, facilitated by Re- 
Publican feuds and pacer will inspire the 
charging host with a sanguine hope of victory, 
such as netved it to put forth its utmost strength 
in the earlier stages of the contests of 1864 and 
1868. Yet our faith is clear and strong that the 
American People still bless God that, on the 
red battle-fields of our late Civil War, the Union 
was upheld and Slavery destroyed, and will 
neyer consciously decide that the precious blood 
thereon P eenaie ont was lavished in vain. 

Tus Trisune believes in the prosecution of 
the great struggle by legitimate means to benefi- 
cent ends. To State Sovereignty it opposes 
in@isSoluble National Integrity; to Slavery for 
Blacks, Liberty for All; to Piesedtation, En- 
franchisement ; to Popular Ignorance, Univer- 
sal Education; to intensity and eternity of 
wrathful Hate, universal and invincible 


| Ofthe best class for general Family Wants, 


RICH SHAWLS, CLOAKS, 
~ DRESS GOODS, &c. 
One Price Only, marked in Plain Figures. 
Wasuiroron Ciry, D. C., 
(Perry Building,) 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Ninth Street. 


AUGUSTUS E, PERRY, 
THOS. J. 8S. PERRY. 


D4Yts #eoTEL, 
1718 K STREET, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This well-known, commodious, and elegant 
house will, on the Ist of November, 1870, be re- 
opened, when Mr. Sr. Cram Davis, the popular 
proprietor, will be most happy to see his friends 
and the public generally. The house will be con- 
ducted on the European plan. The table will 
be supplied with the delicacies of the season. 
Terms reasonable. oct27-3m* 


CROMWELL HOUSE, 
‘Equal Public Privileges for Ali,”’ 

DR. R. I. CROMWELL, ; 
271 CUSTOM-HOUSE STREET, 


(Corner of Villere Street, ) 
NEW ORLEANS. 


Board and lodging by the day or week. ‘Re- 


ja5-4t 











Will. It would fain do its utmost to hasten the 
day when the South shall vie with the 
orth in exultation and gratitude over the dis- 
appearance of the last trace or taint of that 
spirit which impelled Man to exult in the owner- 
ip and chattelhood of his fellow Man. 
foundly do we realize that the contest is 
not yet ended—that Millions mourn, more or 
less publicly, the downfall of the slaveholders’ 
Confederacy, and rear their children to hate 
those by whose valor and constancy its over- 
throw was achieved. If we ever seem to differ 
essentially from other Republicans, our convic- 
tion that magnanimity is never weakness, that 
vengeance is never politic, and that devils are 
not cut out by Beelzebub, must serve to explain 
alleged eccentricities whose perfect vindication 
we leave to Time and Reflection. 

Tae Tripune has been, is, and must be, a 
zealous advocate of Protection to Home In- 
dustry. Regarding habitual idleness as the 
greatest foe to human progress, the bane of hu- 
man happiness, we seek to win our countrymen 
in masses from the ensnaring ‘lures of Specula- 
tion, of Traffic, and of always over-crowded Pro- 
fessions, to the tranquil paths of Productive 
Industry. We would gladly deplete our over- 
crowded cities, where théusands vainly jostle 
and crowd in misguided quest of ‘‘ Something 
to Do,’’ to cover prairies and plains with colo- 
nies absorbed in Agriculture, Mechanics and 
Manufactures, and constantly projecting into 
the blank, void wilderness the homes and the | 
works of civilized Man. Holding the Protection 
of Home Industry by discriminating duties on 
imported Wares and Fabrics essential to the 
rapid, beneficent diffusion of Production in all 
its phases and departments, and so to the in- 
struction of our people in all the gainful arts of 
Peace, we urge our countrymen to adhere to 
and uphold that policy, in undoubting faith 
that the true interest, not of a class or a section, 
but of each section and every useful class, is 
thereby subserved and promoted. 

Tue Trisune aims to be pre-eminently a 
News-paper. Its correspondents traverse every 
State, are present on every important battle- field, 
are early advised of every notable Cabinet deci- 
sion, observe the proceedings of Congress, Legis- 
latures, and of Conventions, and report to ug by 
telegraph all that seems of general interest. We 
have paid for one day’s momentous advices from 
Europe by Cable far more than our entire re- 
ceipts for the issue in which those advices 
reached our readers. If lavish outlay, unsleep- 
ing vigilance, and unbouuded faith in the liber- 
ality and discernment of the reading public, will 
enable us to make a journal which fas no supe- 
rior in the accuracy, variety, and freshness of 
ed contents, Taz Trisune shall be such a jour- 
nal. 

To Agriculture and the subservient arts, we 
have devoted, and shall persistently devote, more 
means and space than any of our rivals. We aim 
to make Tae Weex.y Trisvune such a paper as 
no farmer can afford to do without, however 
widely his politics may differ from ours. Our re- 
a> of the Cattle, Horse, Produce, and General 
arkets, are so full and accurate, our essays in 
elucidation of the farmer's calling, and our reg- 
ular reports of the Farmers’ Club and kindred 
gatherings, are so interesting, that the poorest 
farmer will find therein a mine of suggestion and 
counsel, of which he cannot remain ignorant 
without positive and serious Joss. We sell Tax 
Week y to Clubs for less thun its value in dwel- 
lings for waste-paper ; and, though its subscrip- 
tion is already very large, we believe that a 
Half Million more farmers will take it whenever 
it shall be commended to their attention. We 
ask our friends everywhere to aid us in so com- 
mending it. 
TERMS. 


Daity Triscne, Mail Subscribers, $10 per 
annum. ” 
Sna-Weexiy Teisune, Mail Subscribers, $4 
per annum. Five copies or over, $3 each ; an 
extra copy will be sent for every club of ten sent 
for at one time; or, if preferred, a copy of Rec- 
olections of a Busy Life, by Mr. Greeley. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
To Mail Subscribers. 

One copy, one year, 52 issues 

Five Copies, one year, 52 issues 

To One Address, all at one Post Office. 


10 Copies $1.50 each. 
20 Copies 1,25 each. 
50 Copies 1.00 each. 
And One Extra Copy to each Club. 


To Names of Subscribers, all at one Post Office. 


10 Copies 

20 Copies.... 

50 Copies 

And One Extra Copy to each 


Persons entitled to an extra copy can, if pre- 
ferred, have either of the following books, pos- 
tage prepaid: Political Economy, by Horaee 
Greeley; Pear Culture for Profit, by P. T. 

uinn ; The Elements of Agriculture, by Geo. 


Waring. ‘ 
ADVERTISING RATES. 
Datry Trisvune, 80c., ~ 50c., 75c., and $1 


per line; Sewi-Weexty Trisune, 25 and 50 
cents per line; Weexty Trisone, $2, $8, and 


line, aceo 
a subscribers wishing to preserve Mr. G 
ley’s on ‘Waar [ Kyow or Farmine,”’ 
the full price, i. e., $10 for Dairy, 
- Week y, or $2 for Werxiy Trisuye, 
the book, post-paid, if request be 
time of subscribing. 


FOR SALE AT THE TRIBUNE 
prone OFFICE. 


gan Sores ~ 
ban Balt F at 


ac. Price 20 cents. 
, 1888 to 1868. 


ponsible for all parcels, moneys, baggage, &c. 
left in my charge. ; jyl4-6m. j 


“POWELL HOUSE,” 
153 THOMPSON ST., NEAR HOUSTON, 


NEW YORK. 


This House possesses attractions superior to 
any other of its class in the city, having betn 
newly painted and furnished with new furniture, 
beds, and bedding throughout. It is heated with 
hot air, abundantly supplied with hot and cold 
water baths for the use of boarders ; besides, it 
is ay wee and well arran for the 
romotion of health, and is designed especially 
or the comfort and convenience of respectable 
families. The location is central, and in addi 
tion to a quiet and respectable neigfborhood, it 
possesses the advantage of being within a few 
minutes’ walk of the principal churches, and 
very near the main line of city railroads. Asan 
example of the assidyous care to provide for the 
public wants, the undersigned res lly calls 
the attention of persons visiting the city to the 
Pows.1. Hovss, and solicits their patronage. 
M. P. POWELL, 
Proorietor. 





aug18-ly. 





‘* Unquestionably the best sustained work of the 
kind in the World.”’ 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Notices of the Press. 

No more delightful travels are printed in the 
English language than appear perpetually in 
Harper’s Magazine. They are read with equal 
interest and satisfaction by boys of every grade 
from eighteen to eighty. Its scientific papers, 
while sufficiently profeund to demand the atten- 
tion of the learned, are yet admirably adapted 
to the popular understanding, and designed as 
much to diffuse correct information concerning 
current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
was the organ of the ‘‘ Society for the Diffusion 
of Usaful Knowledge.’’ The great design of 
Harper's is to give correct information and ra- 
tional amusement te the great masses of the 

ople. There are few intelligent American 
‘amilies ia which Harper’s Magazine would not 
be an appreciated and highly-welcome guest. 
There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent 
reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many zines are accumulated. Harper's is 
edited. is nota M at is printed 
which shows more intelligent pains expended on 
its articles and mechanical execution. There is 
not a cheaper Magazine published. There is 
not, confessedly, a more popular Magazine in 
the world.— New England Homestead. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1871, 
Terms: 
Harper’s Magazine, one year 
An extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, 
or Bazar, will be supplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers at $4 each, in one remittance: 
or six copies for $20, without extra copy. 


Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; or 
two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address for 
one year, $7. 

Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 


A complete set of Harper’s Magazine, now 
comprising 41 volumes, in neat cloth binding. 
will be sent by express, freight at expense of 
purehaser, for $2.25 per volume. Single vol- 
umes, by mail, postpaid, $3. Cloth cases, for 
binding, 58 cents, by mail, postpaid. 

The postage on Harper’s Magazine is 24 cents 
a year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post-office. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY! 
Dr. WALEKBR’S CALIFORNIA 


VINECAR BITTERS. 


. Hundreds of Thousands GH 
Fe 





3 Bear testimony to their wonderful 
Curative Effects. 


WHAT ARE THEY? £25: 
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HOOFLAND’S 
German Bitters, 


HOOFLAND’S 
GEKWAY TONIC 


: HOOFLAND'S 
PODOPHYLLIN PILLS, 
HOOFLAND’'S 
GREEK O[It. 
5s ade 
HOOFLAND'S 


GERMAN BITTERS, 
A Bitters without Aleohol or Spirits of any kind, 


Is different from all others. It is composed of 
the pure Juices, or Vital Principle of Roots, 
Herbs, and Barks, (or, as medicinally termed, 
Extracts,) the worthiess or inert portions of the 
ingredients not being used. Therefore in one 
Bottle of this Bitters there is contained as much 
medicinal virtue as will be found in several gal- 
lons of ordinary mixtures. The Roots, &c., used 
in this Bitters are grown in Germany, their vital 
principles extracted in that coun jen - 
ashi Chadians oneidnees cca, + 5am 
in this city, where they are compounded and bot- 
tled. Containing no spirituous ingredients, thia 
Bitters is free from the objections urged against 
all others ; no desire for stimulants can be in- 
duced from their use, they cannot make drunk- 
ards, and cannot, under any circumstances, have 
any but a beneficial effect. 


ed 


HOOFLAND'S 


GERMAN TONIC 


Was compounded far those not inclined to ex- 
treme bitters, and is intended for use in cases 


connection with the Tonic properties of the Bit. 
ters. Each bottle of the Tonic contains one 
bottle of the Bitters, combined with pureSANTA 
CRUZ RUM, and flavored in such a manner 
that the extreme bitterness of the bitters is over- 
come, forming a preparation highly agreeable 
and pleasant to the palate, and containing the 
medicinal virtues of the Bitters. The price of 
the Tonic is $1.50 per Bottle, which many per- 
sons think too high. They must take into oon- 
sideration that the stimulant ased is guaranteed 
to be of a pure quality. A poor article could 
be furnished ata cheaper price, but is it not 
better to pay a little more and have a good arti- 
cle? A medicinal preparation should contain 
none but the best ingredients; and they who ex- 
pect to obtain a cheap compound, and be bene- 
fited by it, will most certainly be cheated. 


They are the Greatest Known 
Remedies 


FOR LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, JAUNDICE, 
DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, 
ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN, 
and all diseases arising from a disordered Liver, 
Stomach, or Impurity of the Blood. 


Read the following symptoms: 


Constipation, 
Flatulence, Inward 
Piles, Fullness or 
Blood to the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Full- 
ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour 

_Eructations, Sinking or Fluttering at the 
Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head 
Hurned or Difficult Breathing, Fluttering at 
the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensations 
| when in a Lying Posture, Dimnesa of Vision, 
Dots or webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull 
Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Perspiratiou 

Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes; Pain - 

in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
&c., Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh, Con- 
stant Imaginings of 
' Evil, ~ and = Great 
| Depression of 
Spirits. 

All these indicate Disease of the Liver or Di- 
gestive Organs combined with impure Blood. 
The use of the Bitters or Tonic will soon cause 
the above symptoms to disappear, and the pa- 
tient will become well and healthy. 


DR. HOOFLAND’S 
GREEK OIL, 
Lightning Cure for all kinds of Pains and Aches. 


Appriep Externatty.—It will cure all kinds 
of Pains and Aches, such as Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, Toothache, Chilblains, Sprains, Bruises, 
Frost Bites, Headaches, Pains in the Back and 
Loins, Pains in the Joints or Limbs, Stings of 
Insects, Ringworms, etc. 


Taken Intervatty.—lIt will cure Kidney Com- 
plaints, Backaches, Sick Headaches, Golic, Dys- 
entery, Diarrhoea, Cholera Infantum, Cholera 
Morbus, Cramps and Pains in the Stomach, 
Fever and Ague, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, ete. 








— 


DR. HOOFLAND’S 
PODOPHYLLIN, 
Or Substitute for Mercury Pills 


TWO PILLS A DOSE, 


The most powerful, yet innocent, Vegetable} 
Cathartic known. 





It is not necessary to take a handful of these 
Pills to produce the desired effect: two of them 
act hed om and powerfully, cleansing the Liver, 
Stomach, and Bowels of all impurities. ‘Phe 

rincipal ingredient is Podophyllin, or the Alco- 
polis ixtract of Mandrake, which is by many 
times more powerful, acting and searching than 
the Mandrake itself. Its peculiar action is upon 
the Liver, cleansing it speedily from all obatruc- 
tions, with all the power of Mercury, yet free 
from the injurious results attached to the use of 
that mineral. ; 

For all diseases, in which the use of a cathartic 
is indicated, these Pills will give entire satistae- 
tion in every case. They NEVER FAIL. 

In cases of Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and 
Costiveness, Dr. Hoofland’s German Tonic 
should be used in connection with the Pills. 
The tonic effect of the Bitters or Tonic builds 
up the system. The Bitters or Tonic purifies 
the Blood strengthens the Nerves, ee the 
Liver, and gives strength, , and vigor. 
Keep your Bowels active with the Pills, and 
tone ap che system with Bitters or Tonic, and ov 
disease cen retain its hold, or ever assail you. 

These Medicines are sold by all Druggists and 
Dealers in Medicines everywhere. 

Reeollect ihat it is DR. HOOFLAND’S GEB- 

REMEDIES are so universally used 
ow the 
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